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AGRICULTURAL. 


[From the July No. of the North American Review: } 

An Address at the Annual Cattle Shows of the Wor- 
cester and the Hampshire, Hampden and Franklin 
Agricultural Societies, October, 1838. By Hen- 
ry Corman, Commissioner for the Agricultural 
Survey of the State. 
& Company. 8vo. pp. 23 


Agriculture, the first pursuit of civilized man, | 


has been the last to receive the direct attention 
and patronage of governments. Commerce, navi- 
gation, manufactories, the mechanic and fine arts, 
science and letters, had commanded much respect 


and reached high degrees of excellence, before the | 


cultivation of the earth, either for the purposes of 
profit or embellishment, found favor among the af- 
fluent and enlightened, or was deemed an object 
worthy of the careful consideration of statesmen 
and legislators. But, when nations have reached 
an advanced position in prosperity and refinement, 
and other more attractive or lucrative branches of 
industry have been so extended, as to employ a 
large portion of the population, an immensely in- 
creased amount of products is required to meet the 
augmented demand of consumption; and the ne- 
cessity of rendering the earth more prolific, be- 
comes so apparent, that what had been improvident/ 
ly neglected, and was, in fact, the most substan- 
tially momentous interest of the country, at last 
imperiously commands the most grave considera- 
tion. 

As the commercial and mechanical enterprise 
and capacity of England began to be rapidly de- 
veloped after the accession of Elizabeth to the 
throne, the demand for subs stence became so much 
greater than the domestic supply, that vast quanti- 
ties of wheat were annually imported, until, by 
bounties, and an improved system of tillage, the 
wheat crops of the island were so much increased, 
as not only to be sufficient for the supply of all the 
inhabitants, but to become a staple of exportation. 


Still there was not that general and strong inter- 
est excited, for advancing the science and art of 
agriculture, which has been so conspicuously evine- 
ed within the last fifty years, before the great land 
proprietors actively cooperated for collecting and 
diffusing intelligence throughout every portion of 
ie kingdom ; for, although there had been several 
minent writers on rural economy, from Fitzher- 
bert, in 1534, down to the practical and admirable 

ull, in 1730, whose successful experiments and 
aluable treatise form an era in the history of Brit- 
sh tillage, very few of the actual cultivators of the 

il bestowed any attention on the literature of their 

ofession, till Marshal], Young, Anderson, Bake- 

ell, and Sinclair, became distinguished, by their 
lmerous, interesting, and invaluable publications. 


But the greatest, and perpetually operating im- 
lse was given by the establishment of a Board of 
triculture in 1753, when Surveys of all the coun- 
‘sin England were immediately undertaken, in 
puformity to a method which had been suggested 
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| by Marshall, several years before, to the Society of 
| Arts in London. The reports of the several com- 
| missioners being very voluminous, as they contain- 
/ed exact details relating to practical operations in 
every department of rural economy, digests were 
made to render them more available, by the inde- 
fatigable projector and collaborator in the execu- 
| tion of this enlarged and efficient plan for advanc- 
ing the important interests of the whole country. 
But evenin that reduced form, with the other ma- 
i terials which he had individually collected during 
‘a period of nearly twenty years, which had been 
| devoted to the subject, for compiling “A Compen- 
|dious System of English Agriculture,” the work 
| consists of fourteen volumes. 

| The expenditures of Great Britain having rapid- 
ly and immensely increased from the commence- 
ment and during the progress of the war which fol- 
lowed the French revolution, and nearly half of the 
whole revenue being derived from direct taxes and 
the excise, it became of still greater consequence 
to the land-owners and their tenants, from whom 
that vast amount of income was chiefly received, to 
render each acre more productive, by the introduc- 
tion of every possible improvement in the science 
and art of cultivation, which genins and skill could 
create or introduce, from the practice of any other 
ageorcountry. Interest, knowledge, and indus- 
try were, therefore, actively and zealously united 
in a common cause, and the beneficial results have 
been truly wonderful. With aterritory whose area 
is not a third, and whose population is oily half 
that of France, and with a soil and climate not so 
propitious, the agricultural products of England are 
quadruple those of that empire. This astonishing 
difference is owing entirely to the superior methods 
of tillage which have been so successfully extend- 
ed over the whole island, and have rendered it the 
most perfectly cultivated, prolific, and beautifully 
embellished domain, in all the appropriate appen- 
dages which a refined taste in ornamental planting 
can devise and execute, that has existed at any 
period in the history of the human race; while, in 
large portions of France, as well as Spain, Portu- 
gal, and many of the Italian States, no favorable 
change has been introduced since the time of Vir- 
gil, and the implements, as well as the whole pro- 
cess of management in rural affairs, is that describ- 
ed by the Roman bard. But, within fifteen or 
twenty years, the government gf France has made 
highly commendable exertiors to clevate the char- 
acter and condition of its rustic population, by the 
establishment of agricultural and horticultural so- 
| cieties, experimental farms and gardens, the intro- 
daction of new plants, and awarding premiums for 
valuable experiments in all those departments of 
national industry. 

The same enlightened and patriotic spirit which 
induced many of the most intelligent and eminent 
men in Great Britain to combine in an application 
to Parliament, to aid them in measures for facilitat- 
ing their honorable efforts to render the labors of 
the farmer more profitable to himself and more use- 
ful to the country, was simultaneously evinced in 
this Commonwealth, and with like happy consequen- 














ces, The “Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture” was incorporated soon after that which 
was established in England; and the example has 
been eroulously followed in most of the counties 
throughout the State, while all have been encour- 
aged and fostered by the seasonable and liberal en- 
dowments of the government. Much has been 
thus accomplished within the present century ; but, 
acting from a yet more enlarged and generous pol- 
icy, the executive and legislature of the common- 
wealth, with a munificence which reflects upon 
them the greatest honor, directed, two years since, 
an agricultural survey of each county to be made; 
and a gentleman was appointed as the commission- 
er for performing that difficult and laborious duty, 
who, from his attainments, industry, ardor, and 
practical experience, was eminently qualified for 
the station. 

This may undoubtedly with propriety and jus- 
tice be considered one of the most important meas- 
ures that have been adopted since the organization 
of the government; for it is immediately interest- 
ing, and must be directly beneficial, not only to ev- 
ery citizen who depends upon the cultivation of the 
earth for his sepport, but to the whole population, 
of which the farming class constitutes at least sev- 
en-tenths, being, at the same time, the grand nur- 
sery and constant source of supply for filling all the 
other diversified occupations in society, 

With a soil satarally as capable of tillage, and 
to as high a degree of perfection as that of any 
other region, Massachusetts has been dependent on 
other States for a large portion of the most indis- 
pensable products of agriculture, which are annual- 
ly consumed; not from a deficiency of territory, 
for, compared with the population, ours is double 
that of England,—nor because it is not capable of 
yielding a sufficient quantity to meet the demand; 
but mainly from an imperfect system of husbandry, 
and the general disinclination of the people to sub- 
mit to the quiet, noiseless, apparently slow and 
doubtful process of acquiring an ample, indepen- 
dent support, by a perpetual cultivation of the earth, 
Besides these adverse causes, commerce, naviga- 
tion, the fisheries, manufactories, the mechanical 
arts, and the mighty tide of emigration have made 
rapidly increasing drafts from the agricultural pop- 
ulation, and thus produced a continually augment- 
ing difference, between those who consume and 
those who produce, which has long since made it 
indispensable to expend the wealth acquired from 
other sources of income in procuring supplies from 
other parts of the Union; and ultimately, so great 
became the disparity between the supply and the 
demand, that, as a nation, we have been compelled 
to resort to foreign countries for the first necessa- 
ries of life. 

It is our duty, then, to make every possible ex- 
ertion to avert such alarming conjunctures in fu- 
ture; for no nation can be said to be truly indepen- 
dent, and secure in its position and institutions 
which is not atall times, and under all circumstan- 
ces, fully capable of furnishing food and raiment, 
and whatever else is requisite, for the support and 
comfort of the whél¢ people. 
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clude a whole nation. Happily, however, for the | 


one hundred millions, and oats at one hundred and 


is ample testimony to warrant the assertion that | navigation of the United States, the same operation | fifty millions of bushels; we should not probably 


Massachusetts is capable of yielding more than) is in progress, under the direction of the national | be far from the truth. 
government, for forming complete hydrographical | 

} 
charts of the coast from Passamaquoddy to the Sa- | 


triple the ammount of agricultural products which | 
have hitherto been obtained. ‘There is not a coun- 
ty which the commissioner has visited, that has | 
not presented examples of tillage, and experiments | 
in all the branches of New England culture, which 
fully illustrate the immense advantages that are 
derivable from a skilful application of science to 
the practical arts of husbandry. This verified and 
consequently most useful of all kinds of knowledge, 
but which has been confined within very limited 
and far separated circles, will hereafter be as uni- 
versally possessed, through the medium of the re- 
ports on each county, as that which has been col- 
lected and published on every other sxbject con- 
nected with human industry; and the whole, when 
completed, in the lucid, exact, and satisfactory man- 
ner in which the first has been presented, will, al- 
lowing for the extent of territory surveyed, form the 
most accurate and valuable agricultural cyclopedia 
which has appeared in any country. It will in- 
clude the actual operations of each individual, who 
has best perfected that portion of rural economy 
to which his attention had been most exclusively 
directed, from the nature of the soil, and geograph- 
ical position as respects a market. 

Hitherto all the publications which have appear- 
ed on agriculture, have been principally compila- 
tions from the various treatises that have been 
written on that all-important subject, since the pe- 
riod of the illustrious Columella; and, however la- 
borious may have been the authors, and ingenious- 
ly faithful in design, or desirous of producing a 
work which might the most perfectly subserve the 
purposes of the region of country for which it was 
intended, it is notorious to every experienced and 
well instructed farmer and gardener, that they 
have invariably failed to accomplish what had been 
so confidently anticipated; and it is evident, to 
even the most superficial observer, that there is no 
other mode of concentrating ina really useful form 
the requisite information, for the general guidance 
of the uninstructed as well as experienced culti- 
vators of the earth, and of enabling them to partic- 
ipate in the advantages which have been derived 
from the most approved methods of conducting the 
multifarious labors of a farm, than that which has 
fortunately been undertaken by the government of 
Massachusetts, and which, from what has already 
been done, we have the fullest confidence will be 
thoroughly executed. Each of the most skilful 
and enlightened experimentalists, whose results 
will be given in the reports of the Agricultural 
Commissioner, must have consulted the most,cele- 
brated authors, and to some extent taken them as 
guides, for directing them in their diversified ope- 
rations; and the benefits obtained will be at the 
command of every citizen. 

The agricultural survey is but the continuation 
and completion of a system, which has been project- 
ed for obtaining accurate information, as to the 
physical geography, topography, natural history, 
and general statistics of the commonwealth. Mas- 
sachusetts has been the first of all the States in 
the Union, to cause a correct map to be construct- 
ed, based on the triangulation of its whole area, 
which involves astronomical observations for estab- 
lishing the latitude and longitude of the most re- 
markable features and positions, and which, from 
the difficulties and expense to be encountered, has 
been applied only in France and Great Britain, to 





bine. 
Connected with these important labors, a geo- 
logical survey was undertaken, which has been 


Barley does not rank high 
in amount as a cultivated crop, though the quantity 
produced is annually increasing. The wheat is 
principally grown in the country north of the Poto- 
mac and Ohio, and south of the great lakes. ‘lhe 


corn is produced chiefly in the south, and in the 


most ably completed by Professor Hitchcock ; and | valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi. Oats are cul- 


the other departments of natural history, ipelnding 
the animal and vegetable realms, have been direct- 
ed to be explored, and the duty has been confided 
to several scientific gentlemen, from whom may be 
expected full and interesting accounts of the quad- 
rupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, and. plants 
which are peculiar to the State. 

These works will be honorable monuments of the 
enlightened and expanded views of the legislature, 
reflect lasting honor upon the chief magistrates un- 
der whose direction they have been so successfully 
prosecuted, and entitle the enlightened and merito- 
rious gentlemen who have participated in the very 
responsible labors, to the respect and gratitude of 
the present and ali future generations. 

We have indulged so far in the general remarks 
which the very interesting subject of agriculture 
has suggested, that there is left only sufficient 
space to commend to the real friends of the country 
the instructive address which the Agricultural Com- 
missioner delivered before the assembled yeomanry 
of several of the interior counties, during the last 
autumn. It is an impressive appeal to the farmers, 
urging,them strenuously to endeavor to render 
their condition as prosperous and happy as their 
pursuits are respectable and important, by renewed 
efforts in the acquisition of intelligence, and to il- 
lustrate, by example, how independent and deserv- 
ing of the highest consideration are those, who 
zealously emulate the hardy virtues and rural in- 
dustry of their adventurous Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
STATE OF AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

That the Agriculture of the United States does 
not, to use a commercial phrase, rank with that of 
the most favored nations, is perhaps generally ad- 
mitted ; that it might with proper care be made to 
do so, does not adinit of controversy; and it may 
be well to inquire into some of the causes that lead 
to this state of things. With one of the most fer- 
tile countries, by nature, on the globe, we do not in 
the amount of products equal that of some coun- 
tries much less favored, but which by superior skill 
in cultivation have attained a fertility unknown 
among us. As examples of this, we may name 
England, Belgium, and part of Germany ; in which 
the average per acre of the crops is much greater 
than in the United States, if we except, perhaps, 
some few of the best cultivated districts. 

In order to determine what should be, it is some- 
times useful to ascertain what actually is. Esti- 
mates have been made at different times of the to- 
tal of agricultural products in this country. Such 
estimates have no pretensions to exactness; they 
are only approximations to the precise quantity ; 
still, as similar estimates are made in other coun- 
tries, they may afford the means of comparison, as 
showing the proportion of production to the popula- 
tion. The year 1838 was, onthe whole, a favora- 
ble one for the farmer, and the crops, undoubtedly, 
in the aggregate, exceeded those of any previous 
year. If we should estimate the wheat grown in 
the country at sixty millions of bushels; corn at 


tivated in all sections unless the extreme south; 
and are everywhere the principal food of horses, 
while they are given to cattle, sheep, and swine to 
a considerable extent. The average crop of wheat 
on the whole, cannot be estimated per acre at more 
than eighteen bushels; corn, thirtyfive bushels ; 
oats the same; and barley about twenty bushels. 
This rate will of course vary greatly in different 
sections. In the States north of the Ohio, the av- 
erage of corn would perhaps equal or exceed fifty 
bushels to the acre, while in the States south of 
the Potomac, it has been estimated as low as fif- 
teen bushels per acre. The difference in the oth- 
er crops in the several sections of our country 
would be less, but still it is considerable. 

That these average productions might be greatly 
increased, does not admit of a question; that the 
interests of agriculture demand that such should be 
the case, is equally clear. By attention tothe se- 
lection of seeds and the preparation of the soil, an 
addition of ten per cent, to these averages might be 
readily made; experience shows that such is the 
fact; and multitudes of individual insiances might 
be adduced to prove that such has already been 
done by skilful and intelligent farmers. 

The causes which, in our opinion, haye tended 
more than any others to depress agriculture, and 
prevent its receiving the attention it demands, as 


the laborer are the following. First, a want of re- 
spect inthe agricultural interest for their own pro- 
fession. There is a feeling in certain portions of 
the community, principally those who have done 
nothing to increase the productive capital of the 
country themselves, and who may be termed the 
drones of the social compact, that personal Jabor is 
disgraceful, and that the cultivator of the soil is 
little better than aslave. Strange as it may seem, 
this feeling may be said tobe promoted and _per- 
petuated by the conduct of farmers themselves. 
There are too many men among us; men who have 
good farms and who might employ their sons upon 
them, with the certainty that honorable competence 
would be the result; who prefer to see them be- 
come poor miserable retailers of tape and sugar 
candy, or second or third rate lawyers, men fit for 
nothing only to promote litigation, and sow the 
seeds of strife, and bring into contempt the high 
| principles of right which the law is intended to 
| embody, rather than honest, high-minded, intelli- 
gent cultivators of the soil. For this evil, and itis 
a serious one, the remedy is with the farmer. His 





|sons should be well educated, but they should be 
| taught to feel, what in fact is the case, that in the 
jactual dignity and usefulness of their profession, 
| the farmer has few equals and no superior. 
The second cause of the depressed state of agri- 
| culture in the United States, is the inattention © 
‘farmers in selecting the best breeds of animals for 
their yards, and the best seeds for planting. I 
| these two respects there is the greatest room fot 
improvement; and the necessity of entering a 
‘once upon a course of reform, cannot be too earn 


estly pressed upon our cultivators. Experience, bas 





well as to reduce the profits which should reward / 
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shown that animais can be formed in the hands of |that matter undergoes in the transformation from 


the scientific breeder to meet the wants or remedy | 
the defects of any existing race. Whether it be a| 
beautiful form, weight of carcase, aptitude to fat- ! 
ten, or all these combined in cattle; or the same | 


qualities, with or without wool in sheep; Bakewell, | 


inert atoms to organized life. Constantly among | 
plants, and compelled to be familiar with insects, | 


some of both of which he numbers among his | 
worst enemies, he is in part a botanist and ento- | 
mologist by necessity ; and were his observations | 
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of neatness and order. We cannot expect that a 
man will spend his capital in beautifying and put- 
ting his farm in order, in planting, and draining, 
and repairing, when such expenditures will not re- 
pay him more than seven per cent., when by pur- 
chasing more, or new lands, there is a probability 


Cully, Berry, and Ellman, have shown that domes- | properly directed, there is nothing to hinder, but! that 30 or 50 may be realized, It requires too 
tic animals in the hands of the farmer who under- | much to render farmers the most successful discov- | great an effort of self-denial to see our neighbors 


stands the principles of breeding, are as clay in the | 


erers in these sciences. Works which would give | 


enlarging their domains to the size of a German 


hands of the potter, to be moulded and transformed | a proper course to his inquiries, may be found at} principality, while we are expected to be content 
at will. The records of Smithfield market, the | almost every bookstore ; and it is not too much to| with some two or four hundred acres. We have 


most decisive evidence that can be produced, prove | 
that the average weight of cattle and sheep has in- | 


hope, that volumes will be found in every common | 
school and district library which will awaken inqui- 


as a body of farmers yet to learn that the products 
of a small farm in proportion to the capital invest- 


creased one-third within less than half a century. | ry, and direct observers, in the successful pursuit |ed are usually greater than on large farms. We 


Not less beneficial have been the results which | 
have ensued from attention to improved or new va- | 
rieties of seeds. The most valuable kinds of 
wheat, barley, oats and other grain in Europe, and 
of maize or corn in this country, have been the 
result of careful selection and long-continued culti- 
vation. Col. Le Conteur, of the Isle of Jersey, 
who has paid more attention to wheat, and institut- 
eda greater number of experiments in regard to 
the plant than any other man living, having devot- 
ed about twenty years and ample means to the pur- 
suit, states “that the only chances of having pure 
sorts was to raise them from single grains or sin- 
gie ears, and that the improvements he had made 
in this way had amply rewarded his labor, as the 
produce of his crops was increased from an aver- 
age of about twentythree to twentyfive bushels an 
acre to about thirtyfour; and since he had raised 
wheat from single ears, or carefully selected sorts, 
he has increased his crops to between forty and fif- 
ty bushels an acre.” Many of the best known 
kinds of wheat, barley and oata, now grown in Eu- 
rope, and some of them have been successfully in- 
troduced into this country, have been produced 
from single ears or heads of grain, selected by ob- 
serving men for some valuable qualities they ap- | 
peared to possess. Such was the origin of the 
White Kent and Whittingham wheat; the Cheva- 
lier, Annat and Stains barley; and the Potato, 
Hopetown and Dun oats. In this country, we need 
only to refer to the justly celebrated Baden corn, 
which by persevering selection has been brought 
to produce from four to ten ears on a stalk, and 
where the climate and the soil are suitable, as in 
the western States, has added at least fifty per cent 

to the productiveness of the corn crop. This is a| 
field of improvement in which every farmer may be | 
a laborer, and with the happiest results. To im- 

prove his seeds requires no extra cupital; a little 

care and attention to the qualities of his growing 

and ripened crops, is all that is requisite ; and wheth- 

er he avails, himself of the opportunity for improve- 

ment or not, no good farmer can avoid having the 

feasibility of so doing repeatedly forced upon him, 

by the difference in size and productiveness of the 

several plants. 

Another and third cause of the low state of ag- 
riculture, is a too general. want of knowledge 
among furmers, of the scientific principles which 
govern agriculture. ‘That every farmer should be 
a thorongh chemist, and be able to explain all the 
laws that govern matter, and in so doing trace to 
their source the elements of vegetable and animal 
nutrition, is not what is to be expected; and so 
with the kindred sciences of botany and entomolo- 
gy- Still he should be able, and with very little 
attention may be able to go through a sufficiently 
accurate analysis of soils, and be familiar with 


| 





of these and other sciences. We think that blame | 
may be attributed, in a greater or less degree, to 
most of the agricultural publications and periodi- | 
cals of the day, jn not devoting more of their | 
pages to the discussion and elucidation of these 
topics. It may pérhaps be said, that but little is 
yet known with certainty on these subjects; that 
chemical analysis, vegetable physiology, and the | 
development of the laws that govern the nutrition 
of plants and animals, are all as yet in their infan- 
cy ; still it cannot but be useful to have what is 
known, spread before the public mind, and if much 
that is supposed to be certain, should hereafter 
prove merely theoretical, useful observations will 
be prompted, and truth eventually established. 
Agriculture is strictly a science, and should be 
considered as such. The principles that govern 
and control matter, are many of them already un- 
derstood, and no one has any pretensions to the ti- 
tle of a thorough farmer, who is not able to apply 
such as are known to his course of practice in the 
field. We have many men who express surprise 
at the well known fact, that the most skilful and 
successsful farmers we have in the country, are 
men who have been bred to other pursuits, and 
never had the management of a farm till they pur- 
chased for themselves, and assumed the farmer at 
once. We think there is nothing surprising in this 
result. These men brought to the business of ag- 
riculture, that fund of knowledge they had already 
acquired, and which, unfettered by previous long 
established modes and habits, they were at liberty 
to apply directly to their new pursuit. ‘Ihey had 
no long cherished prejudices in favor of unscien- 
tific methods of farming to shake off; methods 
which too many farmers venerate, simply because 
they were foliowed by their fathers; and hence 
they were prepared to adopt the best courses, and 
follow the paths that scientific research have de- 
monstrated to lead to success. 

Another, and we are inclined to think more ac- 


have yet to acquire a taste for small, neat, well 
finished and well! furnished houses, in preference 
to the enormous ‘shingle palaces’ which we take 
such a delight in erecting; and when shall we 
learn that a few acres, well fenced, kept clean of 
foul weeds, and growing richer and more produc- 


‘tive yearly, is better than many acres, with the 


fences rotted or thrown down, the fields and the 
crops choked with pernicious weeds, and the soil, 
from the wretched course of cultivation, annually 


_ deteriorating in value and productiveness. It is a 


very poor plan in farmers to wear out and impover- 
ish what land they have, because they can buy 
more ; better raise a few acres to the height of 
fertility, place it in perfect order, and then, if there 
is any surplus capital, after attending to the moral 
and intellectual wants of the family, it may be ex- 
pended in more lands to be gradually brought to 
the same state. 

Such are some of the most prominent causes 
that in our estimation have contributed to place 
agriculture where it now is; not as bad, it is true, 
as it was some twenty-five years since ; but still 
very far from what it might be, and what it would 
be, if farmers would awake to their own interests. 
It is idle to blame the German peasant, or the Rus- 
|sian serf for transmitting to us their surplus grain; 
they would never do it if we supplied the market 
with home grain, as we certainly and easily might; 
(we shal] not import much grain in 1839.) It is 
‘useless to complain of legislatures, because they 
do not attend to the wishes of farmers in estab- 
lishing agricultural schools and societies. The 
‘remedy for these things is in our own hands. To 
shut out foreign grain, we must supply the country 
| with our own; and we shall find it better to export 
than to import. If our legislative servants, mieun- 
‘derstood or disregard our wishes, farmers have 
only to make it understood that they are emphati- 
cally the people, and their voices will be heard and 
‘obeyed. More than any other class, farmers hold 





nite pnepininsa nthe matings 


tive cause in retarding the progress of agriculture | thejr destiny in their own hands; they should 
in this country than any we have hitherto mention- lcarefully study the causes of the changes that 
ed, is to be found in the too great diffusion of ag-| ome over their business, or permanently depress 
ricultural capital and Jabor; or in other words we | jt and thus understanding them, will prevent or 
cultivate too much land, to have what we pretend | avoid such results. There is no more certain cri- 
to do, well done. The desire of great farms is. @/terjon by which to judge of the state of any peo- 
distinguishing trait of the Americpn farmer. As/ ple physically and intellectually, than the condition 
fast as he acquires capital, he spends it in pur-| of their farms, the taste displayed in their build- 
chasing mofe land. When there is no longer any | ings and gardens, and in their public improve- 
adjoining him to be purchased, he goes to the wide | ments.— Genesee Farmer. 

west, and expends his hundreds or thousands in | el 24 

buying prairie sections or ‘corner Jots’ in some of| Cramp. A bar of iron placed across the bed on 





many of the minute, as well as important changes, 





the multitude of cities there are promised in that 
broad region. He may be making money by this 
process ; he may be acquiring wealth for his chil- 
dren to differ about ; but nine times out of ten his 
system of agriculture is barbarous, his method of 
living scandalous, and his farm is the very reverse 


whicl: the person sleeps, under the mattress, about 
as high from the feet as the calf of the leg, is said 
to be an effectual preventative. This remedy was 
strongly recommended by Dr Chretienne, of Mont- 
pelier, and has proved availing in a vast number of 
cases.— Daily Times. 
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RAIN WATER CISTERNS. 

The importance of having a supply of water in 
the barn yard for cattle, has already been adverted 
to in the Cabinet, and it is a subject which cannot 
be too strongly impressed on the minds of farmers. 
The quantity of manure lost by driving stock twice 
a day to water, is much greater than is generally 
supposed, for the droppings are most copiously de- 
posited immediately after drinking. In:many situa- 
tions water is easily procured from wells of moderate 


depth and at little cost, compared with the benefit 
derived; and in all situations cisterns may be| 


built, and the water from roofs conveyed into them 
at a very small expense, when contrasted with the 
advantage resulting from them. In this climate, 
the average fall of rain annually is about three 
feet, which furnishes about twenty gal'ons of wa- 
ter for each square foot of surface during the year, 
and from these data it is easy to estimate the quan- 
tiiy which may be collected from a building of any 
given dimensions. A cistern will cost from 25 to 
50 dollars, built after the best manner, and the best 
is always the cheapest in the end; the interest on 
this is from $1 50 to $3 year, being a sum far 
below the expense and trouble of taking the cat- 
tle to water, without reference to the great loss of 
manure. 


The following table shows about the number of 
gallons of water contained in cisterns of the fol- 
lowing diameters in the clear for each foot of their 
depth, viz : 

Diameter. Gallons. 
EP ar se 
SE ORAS aa 
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| Cisterns have been in use from the earliest pe- 
riod of which we have any historical account, and in 
modern times many have been constructed, which 
have been long in use, and which their owners 
would not dispense with for ten times their original 
cost; therefore let those who are destitute of other 
means of furnishing water to their stock in their 
bar yards, proceed at as early a period of time as 
practicable, to construct a cistern in the best man- 
ner, and in two years the saving of time, trouble 
_and manure, will repay the cost with interest, 
Therefore 


“ Build for yourselves cisterns holding water.” 
| , ‘ 
Farmer’s Cabinet, 


PEAT MEADOWS, 


| As planting is now over, some farmers will be- 
‘gin to think of their peat swamps. We have tried 
|various modes to bring these into English grass, 
;and have never failed to do it when we persevered. 
| On commencing our editorial course last Janua- 
‘ry, we resolved not to attempt to lead our brother 
‘farmers into any expensive process of farming 
which might never yield an adequate return. 

We well know it is quite easy to recommend the 
purchase of manures—the making of compost 
heaps—the raising of grain to supply the whole 
State, &c. &c. It is always much easier to show 
us how to lay out ten dollars on a farm than to 
show us how to get a return of ten for an outlay 
of five. 

As our search is after truth, we shall ever ad- 
mit into our columns the opinions and the state- 
ments of others who may think differently from us 
—for these opinions thus admitted we are not ac- 
‘countable, and we wish our patrons to take them 
|for just what they are worth. But there is another 
class of opinions for which we feel ourselves res- 





| 





We well remember an expression of one of the 
oldest inhabitants, J. Maynard, Esq., on this sub- 
ject. He said he did not wish to live any longer 
after he should see one ton of good English hay grow 
on old centre meadow. He did live many years 
after. At a meeting of the trustees of Framing- 
ham Academy which stood on the border of this 
meadow, Doctor D. Kellogg, Rev. Mr Packard, and 
J. Maynard, Esq. were present. Doctor Packard 

looked out on the old meadow, and seeing it flood- 

ed, enquired if it was dammed, “Yes,” said May- 
'nard, “and it always has been ever since [ 
knew it.” 

This meadow was so miry in the centre that we 
could easily sink a rail eleven feet long, endwise 
out of sight. Our first business was to drain off 
the water. We drained it off one foot and a half 


| below the surface. We then commenced the par- 


ing and burning system. ‘This paring is perform- 
ed by hoes—sometimes assisted by a paring 
plough. When the meadow will bear up oxen, a 
paring plough facilitates the operation. Such a 
plough has a wide share—say one foot and a half— 
which branches out in a wing on each side, It 
has no mould plate, and does not turn the furrow 
over. It only cuts the turf in slips, and suffers it 
| to lie to bear the team up; then, with the hoes, the 
sods are easily turned over to dry. When the 
paring plough is in good order, one yoke of oxen 
will draw it through a strong hassock. ‘lhe plough 
has asharp coulter like that of an old fashioned 
wooden plough, and much resembles one except in 
the want of a mould plate, and in the addition of 
a second wing to the sharp, branching out to the 
left, or land side, 

Jn a dry summer, the turf thus turned over will 
soon burn if fire is applied. It burns much better 
the first summer than if allowed to lie a year on the 
ground. It is well to commence paring and burn- 
ing in June, for then we have the summer before 





By multiplying the number of gallons here stated | ponsible ; and we must beg our readers to distin- us, and can choose the dryest time for burning, 


by the depth of the cistern in feet, the product 


will be the number of gallons it will contain sufli- | 


ciently near for any practical purpose. 

The circular form is preferable to any other for 
a@ cistern, as it possesses greater strength with less 
materials ; the principle of the arch keeping the 
parts combined together. Where they are con- 
structed with brick, the width of a brick is suffi- 
cient for the thickness of the wall; where stone is 
used, the wall must necessarily be thicker, but the 
main matter is to have the mortar well made of the 
best clean sand, and not too much lime, and great 
care must be taken that all the interstices are well 
filled in, so as not to admit the water to escape. A 
coat of plastering well put on, of common mortar, 


made in the best manner, with no mere lime than| 


is absolutely necessary to coat the sand and cause 
it to work evenly, has been found to be a camplete 
protection against leakage, but the whole should be 
executed in a masterly manner by a careful, con- 
scientious workman; otherwise, you will have a 
broken cistern holding no water. Those who are 
disposed to incur a little more expense, may pro- 
cure Roman cement, or water lime, such as is much 
used in the construction of Jocks for artificial nav- 
igation for plastering, and when used, it should not 
be put on thick, but as evenly as possible; and in 
the use of this article a second coat should never 
be applied over the first ; all that is done should be 
done at once; it will not adhere well and would 
soon peal off, and endanger the stability of the 
coat over which it is applied. 


‘guish our own recommendations from the theo- 
ries of others which are admitted into our col- 
umns, 

On the subject of reclaiming peat lands and bog 
meadows, we have had many years, of personal 


avail themselves of the advantages to be derived 
both from our failures and from our success. 

Our first attempt to raise English grass on a low 
peat medow was in 1826. Three of us joined togeth- 
er in the purchase of eight acres of peat land lying 
in the centre of the town of Framingham. Major 





B. Wheeler and John Ballard, 2d, were our part- | 


ners in the purchase. 
When we first made known our purchase and 


the inhabitants. We forgive every one of them, 
for they have since confessed their error, and are 
ever ready to applaud the advances we have made 
in cultivation. They were not then aware of the 
mischiets they caused us by their want of faith—it 


was almost impossible to proenre help to labor on | 


experience, and it is our wish that our readers may | 


our object we were laughed to scorn by many of 


| When some of the sods are wel] on fire they may 
| be heaped tovether, and others not so dry may be 
| piled on till the heap becomes as large as a hun- 
‘dred of hay. When thus piled no small rains will 
, quench the fires, and they will often burn for days 
of rainy weather. 

Sometimes we are enabled to burn the sods as 
they lie, when no rain comes for ten days in suc- 
‘cession. Then all the labor of piling and of 

spreading about the ashes is saved. This is the 
easiest mode of preparing for the grass seed, but 
_we are not always able to burn the sods thus. 
When the heaps are burnt, nothing remains to 
'be done but to spread the ashes, sow the seed, and 
rake it in with a common hand rake. This should 
be done early in September, if we expect a good 
swarth of grass the next summer—but any time in 
September will answer for sowing these low mead- 
ows with herds grass and with red top. We have 
seldom seen these grasses winter-killed on these 
| peat bottoms, 

When we are unable to burn all the turf by the 


this meadow—people require extra wages while la- | middle of September, we spread the ashes over the 
boring here, and when enquired of where they had whole surface, after having repiled the unburnt 
been at work, they were studious to conceal the | sods in a new place, and we let these piles stand 
scene of their operations. Fortunately, the pur-| in shape of haycocks until another summer. They 
chasers were all skilled in the use of the bog-hoe | then will sometimes burn wholly down without any 
and of the paring-plough, and by taking hold and set- | trouble, and their ashes should be spread on to the 
ting the example, others were at length induced to | grass ground, and a little seed should be sown on 
join them and “to dig on old centre meadow,” be-| the ground where the heaps stood. 

cause much less unpopular, afier one summer’sthan| In this mode, meadows may sometimes be pre- 
at first. pared for the seed for ten or fifteen dollars to the 
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acre. It sometimes costs thirty dollars. One ad- | 


vantage in this mode of reclaiming meadows is, we 
have manure enough in the peat ‘ashes for two or) 
three years, and we sometimes cut two tons to the 


acre without any other dressing. It cost us more | 


than twenty dollars to subdue an acre of this meadow, 
for we were beginners and had no instruction. We 
sold about four acres of this reclaimed meadow to Dr | 
O. Dean, at two hundred dollarsan acre. Such lands 
must have a new dressing once in a few years, and 
if compost manure is carried on, it should consist, 
in part of gravel. This being far preferable to 
sand. Not more than. one peck of herds grass 
(timothy) should be sown on an acre, for the seed 
wil] all grow, and when it is sown thicker it some- 
times come up and mats together so close, as to 
check a thrifty growth. These bottoms become 
harder as the grass grows, and we are often able 
in a few years to plough them and turn the wild 
grass under and seed them down anew, as we do 


higher lands. We intend, in a future number, to— 
show how we have subdued peat meadows by dif-| 


ferent processes. 
In general, when gravel, or Joam, or both are not 
nigh by, paring and burning are cheaper than any 


—————— —— —— ——— 


promise. Thatarch enemy of the farmer, the armY ments and predictions have been remarkably cor- 
worm, has been at its destructive work in Missouri | rect, | can see [| was very much mistaken with re- 
and Illinois, as we learn from the two journals | | yard to prices of flour at this time. I had antici- 
| quoted below. | pated a great fall ere long, knowing well that al- 

The St. Louis Republican states that, on many | most all other crops were abandoned to make room 
of the farms in St. Louis county, and its neighbor- | for wheat; but with some exportations and no im- 
hood, hardly a vestige remains of wheat, oats, or portations, I did not dream of a fal) until after 
corn, which but a few days before, promised fair to| next crop; but I see lam mistaken, Oats are 
reward the farmers for all their labors. ‘They are| here worth from 5s to 6s per bushel, and wheat 
equally destructive to meadows. cannot be worth over 9s, according to the price of 

The Columbus (Illinois) Herald asserts that this | flour in your market, which plainly shows that 
direful plague is at work in every direction there-| wheat was raised in place of oats. Provided our 
abouts, andis exceedingly ¢cestructive. In Illinois, | wheat ripen regularly and in good season, you may 
late very heavy rains have been productive of very | rely on having a large quantity from Western New 
serious consequences, ‘I his fact we gather from the | York, and you may tell the Millers to take care 
statement of the “ Backwoodsmen,” which informs | how they buy else they w:.] ruin themselves out- 
us that, at Grafton, the quantity of water that has| right. I shall write you about the commencement 
fallen is greater than ever before known in so| of harvest; then we can tell to a certainty what 
short a time, at this season of the year. The|the crops are. At present it is only guess work, 
| smaller streams are overflowed, and in many places | but the chance was never more promising. We 
the bottom lands adjoining are inundated. It is; have a good demand for woo! ; prices range from 
feared that many bridges are swept away, and|37 to 56 1-4 cents per lb. Sheep and cattle very 
some of the farmers sustained serious damages.|high, especially eattle. Cows from $35 to $50 
One had a field of corn, containing twelve or four- | each, A FARMER. 
teen acres, entirely destroyed. The corn was lit- Se 





erally washed out of the ground. 





other mode.— Genesee Furmer. 
: pees: SOW Per contra, in Georgia and Florida, they com- 
AGRICULTURAL GLEANINGS. plain, and with reason, we regret to say, of drought. 


The papers, in very many sections of our ex-| The Milledgeville (Georgia) Journal says— 
tended country, contain most cheering accounts,|“ Without there is an early rain, the planters in 


AericutturaL Meerines.—It is as important 
to the country that agriculture should be scientifi- 
cally understood and studied, as that manufactur- 
ing science should progress. The mere culture of 
the land is nothing, except it is conducted on the 


both of the quantity and quality of the forthcoming 
reward of the labor and care of the husbandman. 
We extract a few of the principal for the gratitica- 
tion of our readers. 

The Carbondale (Luzerne county) Journal states, 
in reference to its neighborhood :—“We are on 
the eve, if all signs are to be credited, of a most 
abundant summer harvest. There are local excep- 
tions, as there must ever be, but the general pros- 
pect is excellent. Should the season continue 
propitious to its close, without serious blight, rust, 
mildew, or frost, we believe that an aggregate har- 
vest, at least twenty per cent. greater than ever, 


will be realized in this country. Many things | 


conspire with the direct blessing of Providence to | 
this gratifying result.” 

The National Intelligencer dnforms us that the | 
harvest has already commenced on so.ue of the 
farms in that neighborhood. It remarks—“ We 
have seen some of the fine heavy crops of rye fall 
before the scythe and sickle of the reaper.” * The 
wheat e¢rops are stated also to be “ white unto the 
harvest.” 

An extract of a letter to the editor of the Balti- | 
more Patriot, from the northern neck of Virginia, | 
has this passage—“In all the wide extent of our 
country, heard from, it was only in this section that 
fears were entertained of the wheat. I am happy 
to tell you that the crops, notwithstanding the fly 
in gome places, will turn out much better than was 
expected. The corn is looking very promising.” 

And from the Charlottesville (Virginia) Advo- 
cate, we learn that the wheat harvest has already 
commenced in that region. The weather had been 
very favorable, and the crop is said to give fair 
promise of an abundant yield. The wheat was 
now thought to be beyond the reach of ordinary 
contingencies, and was believed to be considerably 
over an average Crop. 

On the other hand we have some drawbacks up- 
on the general hopes in scattered accounts of some 
particular evils, which, however, are but to be re- 
garded as exceptions to uuiversal success and 





this vicinity will lose their crop of corn, and the} best possible principles. ‘lo plough and manure, 
cotton will be materially injured.” And the Talla-| to sow and reap, to break up and lay down land, to 
hassee (Florida) Gazette declares that the drought | breed and to rear stock, and to farm and to labor 
had been greater than for several years ; and that! on a farm, merely as they who have passed away 
unless rain should come speedily, the corn would | did, is no great merit. ‘lhis is merely to exercise 
be “ruined.” Thus far, however, the cotton in| an imitative talent. The resources of the mind 
that quarter looked well. ought to be brought to the labor; and profiting not 
At Cincinnati, on the 18th, Flour had fallen to| only by experience but in learning by experiment, 
$5,00 ; and but little doing. Wheat had fallen| we may hope to see improvement progress in an 
20 cents per bushel, and was then plenty and dull} equal. ratio in agriculture as in mechanics ; and 
at 90 cents, with the expectation of a further de-} the knowledge that the stores of experimental phi- 
cline. Although large supplies of Corn had been | Josophy affords to be applied to this, the most use- 
|received from Lilinois, prices ranged from 70 to 80 | ful of all arts because it produces the raw material 
cents, with a demand equal to the receipts—the}on which the human race is fed and clothed. 
distillers buying it as fast as received, and sending | When the merely operative farmer knows the value 
i it back to Illinois in the shape of whiskey. of science, he will then see that it is the best aux- 
—_ iliary to the production ofagricultural wealth; and 
CROPS IN WESTERN NEW YORK, learn the secret why his better-informed neighbor 
Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. who has devoted some attention to such pursuits, 
Ontario Coonry, 22d June, 1839, has beat him in the career of enterprise. Agricul- 
| In regard to our wheat crops, I never saw them| tural societies are peculiarly beneficial in commu- 
look better. About four weeks ago, [ thought we! nic ating this knowledge. They bring the results 
| should have a very early harvest, say by the 12th/ of all systems into competition; and must set those 
or 15th of next month, but since then, we have had who are behind in the contest a thinking why they 
(and it still continues) very cold wet weather, which | are so. Whatever experiments have been tried, 
|has prevented the wheat from coming forward so | | whatever improvements made, whatever failures ex- 
fast as it would otherwise have done. Should we | perienced, are brought under the review of all, the 
| not have a sudden change of weather, our crops | first as lessons to instruct, and the last as rocks to 
| will be as late as Jast season, if not later. Wheat) avoid. The real value of crosses in breeding, of 
jlooks remarkably well in this section. I never | jntermixtures of soils, of the action of peculiar ma- 
saw so little poor wheat in iwenty years. Corn} | nures, of the introduction of seeds, and of the utili- 
has not grown any in three weeks, Still, as the | ty of implements, are tested. ‘The landlord and 
Dutchman says, it is there, and ifthe weather | | \the tenant, whose interests are identical, are 
changes suddenly for the better, we may yet have | brought together, and may profit by the intercourse, 
corn, “although the chance seems at present to be | | —Chester (Eng.) Chronicle. 
against it. Oats look as well as any one could | 
wish. The only danger is that there may be too! Hay-rackxs.—Hay racks for feeding animals are 
much straw in both wheat and oats. A change! best when placed in a vertical position, instead of 
from wet to dry weather would be of great use at | inclining outwards,"as in the former case, there is 
present. Potatoes have come up with strong, vig- less liability of the hay being wasted, the heads of 
orous stalks, and no doubt will be a very abendant | the animals will not become | filled with hay-seed, 
crop. Indeed, every thing seems to grow abun-| and their breath will not ascend and render the hay 
dantly this season. Although you say my state- | offensive —Genesee Farmer. 
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(From the Buffalo Advertiser and Journal.) 


FLOUR SPECULATORS AND THE BANKS. 


“ Well, the flour speculators will have to sweat, 
any way,” was a remark we heard in the street 
yesterday, and the saying, though rather vulgar in 
its phraseology, embodies an idea that is pretty 
generally entertained. Flour is going down, a 
great deal of last year’s crop of wheat is yet in 
the hands of the producers, and the growing crop 
looks exceedingly well, A still greater decline 
must therefore be expected, and as our unknown 
friend said, “the flour speculators will have to 
sweat.” ‘There is no class of business men for 
whose sufferings and losses less commiseration 
will be felt by the public at large. Speculators 
upon the necessaries of life, have in all ages and 
countries been denounced, and now, when there is 
a prospect that they, who have fattened and waxed 
rich, when their neighbors and fellow-citizens were 
sunk in the deepest embarrassment, are about to 
suffer in their turn, there is a feeling of general 
exultation. low far this feeling is correct, we 
will not now stop to examine. Popular feelings 
and opinions, most usually, are made up of equa] 
parts of truth and error, and those we have alluded 
to do not probably form an exception to the rule, 

For some years back there haye been eonfessed- 
ly short crops ; the price of flour accordingly rose 
in a corresponding proportion. The rise was le- 
gitimate, and no one had any reason to complain 
of it. But coupled with the short crops and the 
enhanced price of flour, was a spirit of speculation 
which had overspread the land. It was universal. 
There was a general distaste for the pursuit of 
steady industry and its slow gains, and many of 
the more cautious business men, who had been af- 
fected by it, and who doubted the ultimate profits 
to be made from land speculations, went into the 
manufacture of flour, Few in our country have 
capital of their own, sufficient to carry on the busi- 
ness. The Banks are therefore resorted to, and 
for the last five years the means of those institu- 
tions, particularly in the western part of this State, 
and northern and central Ohio, have been almost 
monopolized by the millers. The Banks have 
been severely censured for granting to a few men 
of a single class, large facilities and accommoda- 
tions, while the mechanic, merchant, and farmer in 
their immediate neighborhood, and for whose bene- 
fit they supposed the banks were created could not 
geta dollar. But the banks, like individuals, wil! 
generally do what is most for their interest; and 
in ordinary times the banks can make more money 
by lending to the millers than any other class. 
The business, as a general thing, is pretty safe. 
The millers give the notes of the banks an exten- 
sive circulation in regions of country where they 
are not likely to return immediately—they get 
quick returns on their investments, and by sending 
their flour to New York are able to place funds 
precisely where the banks want them. [f large 
immediate profits are their object, they can’t do 
hetter than lend to the millers; but like all who 
are greedy and avaricious, they are liable at times 
to overreach themselves, and the great losses they 
are forced occasionally to sustain, render it ques- 
tionable whether in the long*run they would not 
find it more to their interest to confine their busi- 
ness to the regular legitimate channel. 

But we intended, when we commenced, simply 
to remark upon the relative situation of the flour 
speculators and the banks, ‘The tendency of 


prices, as we have above said, is downward, and 
some of the banks are getting rather fidgetty about 
the security of their large loans, and beginning to 
press for payment. Every miller who is unques- 
tionably solvent and able to meet his engagements, 
will soon be required to pay up at whatever sacri- 
fice he may be obliged to make, Like the season 
of 1832, so well remembered by many in Western 
New York, it is not unlikely that some, who by a 
little delay could make their arrangements and 
ride out the storm in safety, will now go by the 
board, or be severely crippled, by their anxiety to 
meet all their engagements honorably.—The mil- 
\ler who is deeply and almost hopelessly in, is about 
the only one who is perfectly safe. 

The banks are forced to sustain him on the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation, and this is one of the 
greatest evils of the connection between banks 
and millers, Milling is like learning in one re- 
spect—a man must drink “deep or taste not,” 
if he proposes to carry on the business by the aid 
of bank accommodations; and there are now in 
| Western N. York, men of undoubted wealth who owe 
itheir good fortune in a great measure to the fact 
‘that they were so deeply embarrassed in 1832. 
| It may be asked what will be the effect of ‘this 
| state of things upon the cominunity ? We answer 
good. Flour must fall, and by so much will the 
community be benefited. But in addition to this 
reduction in price of one of the most important 
necessaries of life, some of the banks will narrow- 
ly escape burning their fingers, and taught by the 
lesson a salutary caution, and by the payments of 
the millers having more means at command, they 
will be able and willing to give greacer facilities 
and accommodations to the public generally. 











Tue Dancer or Bettinc.—Some weeks since, 
a clerk of a market near our city, looked into the 
butter tub of a market man, and thought he discov- 
ered a small deficiency in the size of lumps. Where- 
upon he brought forth his balances, with an air of 
justice, and proceeded to weigh the whole by par- 
cels. Every lump was short of weight. So that 
thirty pounds of butter (less the illegal deficiency 
in each lump) was confiscated, 

A week or two afterwards, the clerk, in the faith- 
ful discharge of his duty, stopped at a butter tub, 
and tried a pound in his scales—it was correct ; he 
tried another and another. At length the owner 
said—“ You need not trouble yourself—you will 
find all of my butter correct.” 





“ Perhaps I shall,” said he—* but if I aim not mis- 





‘It was not from me.” 

«Tt was—I know you.” 

“[ will bet five dollars you sever took thirty 
pounds of butter from me, at any one time.” 

« Done.” 

‘lhe money was staked—and the clerk told his 
story. It looked blue for the countryman. . 

“T admit the loss of thirty lumps of butter,” sai 


have been a pound in each lump.” 


ter for unlawful weight, and I may claim back of 
him thirty pounds, at 25 cents per pound, which is 
&7 50; or he did not take thirty pounds, and I may 
claim my bet of five dollars. The clerk gave up 
the bet. 





heavy five dollar bets. —U. S. Gaz. 


The clerk looked, 
up, and discovered his old friend of the light lumps. | 


taken, I took thirty pounds from you a week since.” | 


he, “but to have been thirty pounds, there must | 
«“ Now, either | 
the clerk did me injustice by confiscating my but-| 
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COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME OF 
THE N. E. FARMER. 

it would seem ungrateful to commence a new volume 
of the New England Farmer, without offering our ac- 
knowledgemnts to our subscribers and correspondents 
for the aid, indulgence, and kindness, which we have 
received from them. We trust their kindness will 
prove a stimulus to greater exertions to render the pa- 
per worthy of the increasing patronage which it te- 
ceives, 

The New England Farmer has now been five years 
in its teens. We well remember when it first saw the 
light, and when the child was born the goodies and the 
gossips every where predicted that it would never live 
to grow up; but its devoted and lamented editor, who 
acted in the double capacity of midwife and nurse, soon 
imparted a vigor and activity to its constitution, which 





have brought it thus far forward ; and leaves little room 
to doubt that it will attain the usual longevity of such a 
periodical. Its firmness and invariable good health are 
doubtless in the main attributable to the skill and care 
already referred to; for its protector was careful never 
to admit into its stomach any thing, which might disor- 
der its digestion : and though always ready to prescribe all 
sorts of recipes and nostrums for others, was like most oth- 
er wise physicians, altogether averse to using his own 
medicines in his own family, and careful to supply only 
the most simple and substantial food. While we have the 
honor in any measure of its guardianship, or are in any 
case called upon to prescribe four it, we shal! in this mat- 


ter, though with unequal steps, attempt to fullow in the 
path of our revered predecessor. 

To drop all figure however, it is our desire and pur- 
pose to make the N. E. Farmer, as far as possible, a ve- 
j hicle of useful information and instruction to our brother 
| farmers ; 10 stimulate them to new efforts and enterprises, 





| for the benefit of their great art; and to contribute, in the 
| humble form in which we are permitted to labor, to swell 

the impulse by which this most important of all purely 
| secular pursuits is now urged onward in the convictions 
| of fur-seeing minds and the affections of public-spirited 
‘hearts. We are happy in the belief that our labors have 
| done something towards increasing the public interest 
in this subject; and however imperfect the judgment 
and ability with which they have been rendered, we 
have at least the invaluable consciousness of honest 
purposes, and unflagging zeal. 

The preparation of a weekly sheet of the size of the 
N. E. Farmer, excludingjn a great measure advertise 
‘ments, and restricted in the choice of subjects, is no 

easy task. It would be an infinitely easier undertaking, if 
more variety, or miscellaneous matter were allowed, and 
| perhaps quite as useful; but we hold to constitutional 
pledges, and as the Farmeris understood to be exclusively 
agricultural, excepting. the last page, we shall not break 
| the bond, though we are inclined to the belief that most of 
our readers would prefer a liberal interpretation of it. 
There is indeed among ur constant readers, but not a- 
mong our subscribers, once in a while a snarler, whom we 
despair uf always pleasing. Such persons the dinner never 


| suits ; there are too many or too few dishes ; there is too 


little or too much seasoning ; they want boiled when we 
have nothing but roast, or they want a ragout or a frica- 
see when we have nothing buta plain joint. They 
complain that we do not give them melons in January 


Moral—Make no light lumps of butter—and no|and strawberries all the year round. We should be 


giad to please even such guests, the mere borrowers of 
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the Farmer ; but in the exercise of an honest judgment, 
a right which they may be sure we shall under no cir- 
cumstances surrender, we may fail to do this; and un- 
der this inability or misfortune, we can only recommend 
to these generous patrons to borrow some other paper. 
Agriculture in its largest extent, is a matier of such 
general and universal interest, entering in its ramified 
relations into all the business and arts of life, and lying 
at the very foundation of human society, that it would 
be difficult tu touch upon any human topic, which has 
not a near or remote,a direct or indirect relation to it. 
Man himself, having been first formed out of the dust of 
the earth, may be considered as a kind of agricultural 
production, and every thing therefure, relating to his 
eulture and perfection, may, with a show of reason, come 
under the general topic. One of our own poets lias 
beautifully said, that “* man is the noblest growth our 
realms supply,” and higher authority speaks of him as 
the flower of the field, and as perishing like the new 
mown grass. But honestly as we might, we shall.not 
avail ourselves of this general license ; and will not ven- 
ture into fields understood to be forbidden, though there 
is no fence round them; but will respect the right of 
property and travel as quietly as we can along the 
King’s highway. In doing this, we express our humble 
hope that our own ghts may be protected ; and that the 
gate may not be opened and the dog set upon us simply 
because we look over the fence or merely peep through 
a knot hole into cultivated or neglected fields. 
We were pained to hear that even in our last 
number some of our good friends were distuibed, be- 
cause, without even going skin deep, and much 
Jess with any thought of bringing blood, we teuched 
the reverend clergy, with the point of a fine cambric 
needle; though they would not hesitate to knock 
a poor farmer over with a bludgeon (we mean figurative- 


fy of course) if on a hot Sunday afternoon in July, aftera | 


week's haying, he should happen to feel a“ leetle”’ drow- 
sy under some nice hair-splitting division of the text, or 
some one of the five or six “ finallys, and to concludes” 
of the discourse. 
any ill-design toward our own brethren we cannot di- 
vine. We will offer all the amends in our power ; 
and promise hereafter to make our best bow, whenever 
we meet the minister. Still we must insist upon it that 
the clergy are quile an agricultmal subject. Are they 
not called pastors, that isshepherds? We shall not say, 
as the Rev. Dr. Jortin said, that they both “ feed the 
sheep and fleece the sheep” ; but we do say, that they 
have a great deal to do with mutton-heads. They have 
had heretofore a great deal to do with agriculiure ; and 
to no class of men has the cause been more indebted. 
The first discoverer of the use of the most valuable of 


But how we could be suspected of 


all manures, gypsum, was a Swissclergyman. Oberjin, 
who stands at the head of faithful and enlightened pas- 
tors, by his practical skill and personal labors, renovated 
the agricultural conditiun of the whole Canton in which 
he resided. The most voluminous writer, next to Sin- 
clair, ppon agriculture, and the distinguished agricultu- 
tural improver and surveyor of England, was the Rev. 
Arthur Young. The celebrated and most intelligent 
agricultural tourist in Flanders was the Rev. Robert 
Radcliffe. The most eminent breeder and improver of 
the short-horned Durham catile in England, was the 
late ‘amented Rev, Henry Barry. In our own country, 
who was the father, of improved American agriculture, 
butthe Rev. Jared Eliot? and to whom has the cause 
been more indebted, than to the Rey. Dr. Deane? and 
who has ever taken a more enlightened or a stronger 
personal interest in its improvement than the Rev. 
President Dwight? and these,men, as far as we have 
been able to come at their history, were eminent for 
their ministerial fidelity and literary and theological at- 


tainments. We shall say nothing ofa living friend, 


who by hisintelligence, his practical skill, and his pub- 
lic spirited exertions has conferred most distinguished 
benefits upon the agriculture of the Old Colony. 

But the clergy everywhere have a direct interest in 
agriculture. How are we to have praying and preach- 
ing without bread and beef? Even our good friends 
Graham and Alcott, with their most sublimated philoso- 
phy, would lose their wind if the plough should stop. 
‘The better the preaching and the better the praying the 
more and the better the bread and the beef. Good hus- 
bandry promotes good morals ; and if good morals be in 
the opinion of any no part of religion, they certainly are 
a most wholesome foundation for religious institutions 
and enterprises. ‘lhe clergy then have a particular in- 
We do 
think their hands would be incurably soiied if they 


terest in the improvement of agriculture. not 


should sometimes handle a hoe; nor would they lose 
We 


think likewise they would find continually new  stimu- 


their uprightness by standing behind a plough. 


lants and strong encouragements to ministerial labor if 
they themselves more frequently cast the seed into the 
ground, and saw that when the land was well prepared 
and enriched and the tender and growing plants care- 
fully tended and watched over, and man faithfully per- 
formed his part, Divine Providence does not fail to give 
its sunshine and rain and mature the harvest. 

We must therefore urge upon our friends the clergy, 
to take an interest in agriculture. We wish them for their 
own sakes to go upon the land ; it will be conducive to 
physical and therefore mental health; and then we 
wish them to give us the resu}ts of their intelligent ex- 
perience; and this will be for the health of the Farmer 
and of the agricultural community at large. 

We shall persevere in our labors to be useful in’ this 
department. We cannot make any farther promises, 
and can give the past only asa pledge of the future. 
We have various competitors in the field, but the field 
is wide enough for us all, and we begrudge no man his 
honest success. We shall ran no tilt with any man, 
and shall give the road to any impatient man who choos- 
es to force himself by us even at the risk of overturning 
his own vehicle ; and in meeting, we are determined, 
without fear or favor, to “keep the right as the Jaw di- 
rects.’’ Under these circumstances we commend the 
Farmer anew to the patronage of its long tried friends, 
and we shall pursue that mode of satisfying the intel- 
ligent and candid, which no short experience has con- 
vinced us ts always most effectual, that of satisfying a- 
bove all things our own honest judgment and conscience. 


July 1, 1839. H. C. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, July 6th, 1839. 
A fine specimen of Magnolia macrophylla from the 
garden of Hon. P. C. Brooks, Medford, 
Dahlias—by Mr Warren, of Brighton, viz: var Hard- 
ing’s Queen of Scots; Mrs Broadwood; Douglass’ Glo- 


By E. Weston, jr., Esq. and F, Parker: Epilobium an- 
gustifolium, Sambucus Canadensis, Rhododendron max- 
imum, Liltum Philadelphicum, Aster miser, Galeopsis 
Tetrahit, Convolvulus sepium, Prinos verticillatus, Py- 
rola rotundifoliam, Calla Virginica, Holcus tanatus, 
Cornus alba, Hieracium venosum. 

For the Committee, S. WALKER, Chairman. 

7 THE Premiums on Carnations will be awarded 
on Saturday next, 13th inst., viz.; For the best display 
$5 ; for the best six varieties 83 ; for the best seedling $3. 

Per order of the Committee on Flowers. 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

Handsome specimens of the White Antwerp Rasp- 
berries from Mr T. Mason, Charlestown. 

From Mr 8. Downer, Dorchester; White Tartarian 
Cherries of the London Hort. Soc. catalogue, 200; and 
Downer's Red Heart Cherries. 

From E. Vose, Dorchester; True English Black 
Heart and White Bigarrean Cherties, of the Londoa 
Hort. Soc. catalogue, 15. 

From Mr B. V. French, Braintree, Elton cherries, of 
the London Hort. Soc. catalogue ,79. 

Fiom Mr 3. M. Ives, Salem, Mottled Bigarreau, a 
seedling. 

Lrom Mr R. Manning, Salem ; Bigarreau,Cherries, of 
the London Hort. Soc. catalogue Nos. 15 and 26. 

From Mr O. Johnson, Lynn; a handsome specimen 
of the Zinfe..dal grapes, finely colored. 

From Messrs Hovey & Co. Cambridgeport, seedling 
strawberries. ‘This specimen was more excellent than 
any exhibited by them before, and was the 8th box pick 
ed from 12 plants set out in 1838, in a bed of 2 1-2 by 
10 feet. The specimens of cherries were all excellent, 
and the show of fruits to-day was superior to any we 
have had this season. 


For the Committee, B. V. FRENCH. 





Erhibition of Fruits June 29. From Mr Vose, the 
President of the Society, Black Tartarian Cherries, Me- 
thven Castle and Wood Sirawberries. 

From Mr J.L. L F. Warren, Amber Heart or Belle 
jde Choisy Cherries ; Methven Castle and seedling 
Suawberries. 

From Messrs Hovey, four varieties of seedling Straw- 
berries. 

The specimens of fruits exhibited today would com- 
pare with our best. The seedling strawberries from 
Messrs Hovey, have been exhibited by them before, and 
from the specimens exhibited today, promise well for 
the cultivator, to take rank with the most desirable, Mr 
Warren's is of more recent date, but will probably after 
another season take a high rank. 


B. V. FRENCH. 


For the Committee, 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY. 
The proposals and lists of premiums of the Massa- 
chusetts Agriculiural Society will be given to the pub- 





ry; and Buist’s Mary. 
mens put into the stands by some person unknown. 
Bouquets—by Messrs W. Kenrick, Jno. Hovey, Hov- 
ey & Co, Meller, Mason, Winship, and Walker. 
Pinks—by 8. Walker, Roxbury. 
Carnations—by J. L. L.. F. Warren, of Brighton. 
Ranunculus—by J. L. L. Warren. 


There were other fine speci- 


Roses—by 8. R. Johnson, of Charlestown. 


R. glaucum, Rhodora Canadensis, in leaf. 





lic in our next Farmer. The premiums on farms will 


be the same as the previous year; and the conditions the 


| same. Some new subjects of premium are introduced ; 
and with distinguished liberality the Society have de- 
‘termined to give a handsome amount of their funds in 
| premiums to competitors from any part of the State, 
| who may make good their claims to tiem at the Wor- 


cester and Berkshire Cattle Shows the ensuing autumn, 


Native plants, by Wm. Oakes, Esq.: Asclepias Phy- | upon articles and conditions prescribed by these socie- 
tolaccoides, Geum strictum, Calla palustr:s, Rosa nitida, ties respectively. We hope the competition for these 
Orchis grandiflora, Hottonia inflata, Lycopsis arvensis, | noble premiums will everywhere be spirited; and we 
cultivated ; Hordeum jubatum, Rhododendron viscosum, | shall call the attantion of the farmers to the subject 


more particularly hereafter. H.C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


We give place to the subjoined with pleasure, 
and like poor Oliver Twist, we hold out our plate 
for more. 
friend, who has youth, talents, beauty, and much 
higher adornments of the heart and character to 
make this world delightful. It was evidently 
written some cold stormy evening of winter, when 
she sat shivering with her feet between the andi- 
rons, and the fire burning very blue. It has no 
affinity with this delightful season of fruits and 
flowers, of green fields and waving harvests, and 
fragrant zephyrs. But we give it that the contrast 
may throw at least some light upon the darkly 
shaded picture which she has conjured ap to her 
imagination, Human life we know has much in it 
of vanity and vexation of spirit; but old age is 
not always a season of regret and sorrow, of sick- 
ness and pain. Then there is the hope that comes 
to all, that so often fringes the setting sun with an 
ineffable beauty and splendor. Il. C. 


Mr Epitror :—Shall 1 help you lecture the world’s 
at oo for their ardent devotion to the ** Money God’’? 
—By way of beguiling a winter evening, | turned my 
thoughts on the subject into rhyme—if my self-esteem 
was very large, | should say poetry. ‘They are at your 
service if you want something to help fill up ene of the 
extra pages you promise, but pray do not crowd out any- 
thing that has value in it. 

Your friend, 


We toil,—and still toil on— 
To gather wealth and wo, 
Nor think how soon the wealth may fly ; 
The wo will never go. 
If for eternity 
We thought to gather gold, 
If countless years of happiness 
That treasure could unfold, 
Not harder should we strive 
To heap the glittering dross, 
Counting all time spent otherwise 
A serious, certain loss. 
And thus we delve in youth, 
And thus through manhood’s prime, 
Hoping in age to reap the fruit 
Of all this wasted time.— 
But when the years arrive 
‘Yo which we ‘ve looked for rest, 
And when we just begin to think 
Our labors will be blest, 
Come sickness, pain and age ;— 
Comes all the mournful train 
Of wasted days, and ill-spent hours, 
Careering through the Soin 
On memory’s fleet wings, 
To sadden all our joy, 
And mix our go/den happiness 
With misery’s alloy. 


HOW TO BE RICH. 


“The way to get credit is to be punctual; the 
way to preserve it is not to use it too much. Settle 
often; have short accounts.” 

Trust to no man’s appearances—they are decep- 
tive—perhaps assumed for the purpose of obtain- 
ing credit. Beware of a gaudy exterior. Rogues 
usually dress well. The rich are plain men. 
Trust him, if any one, who carries little upon his 
back. Never trust him who flies into a passion on 
being dunned; make him pay quickly if there be 
any virtue in law. 

Beware of him who is an office seeker; men do 
not usually want office when they have any thing 
else to do. A man’s affairs are rather low when 
he seeks for support. Trust no stranger; your 
goods are better than double charges. What is 


character worth, if you make it cheap by crediting 





‘Though you want | 


Be not afraid to ask it, it is the best test | 
of responsibility ; for if offence be taken, you have | 
escaped a loss. If he be in fact responsible, he | 
will like you the better, for he thus knows that he 
is dealing with a man who looks at the end of | 
things and only expects to be well served. If not, | 
he will be provoked, and discharge you instantly. | 
‘Thus you have it in power always to protect your- | 
self in any doubtful case, by simply insisting on | 
security. “Once well begun, it is twice dune.” | 

No, is a very useful word—be not afraid to use 
it. Many a man has pined in misery for years, by | 
not having courage to pronounce that little mono- | 
syllable. | 

Work for a man that is punctual at less wages 
than for him who is not; you get the balance in | 
certainty of payment. One dollar sure, is better | 
than two doubtful; and it will avail more upon a | 
shift. If you cannot get full wages, take less ;| 
better do so than to be idle. 

Shun idleness. A shilling a day is better than | 
nothing. The very act of being at work will pro- 
cure employ, by and by, at a fair rate. Men avoid | 
him who 1s always strolling about the streets ; he 
is judged unfit for any thing, and may die for want 
of employ. 

If you can find nothing else to do, read and im- 
prove your mind, and fit yourself for better doing 
what you may have to do. Instruct your children ; 
see that they have good schools, visit them occa- 
sionally, and take a glance at the method in which 
it is conducted. Do you think they will ever re- 
spect you, or be worth having, if you neglect them 
in their youth, when the mind first takes its bent 
and inclination ? No man who has a family should 
ever say that he has nothing to do. Dr. Franklin 
once lived upon fifty dollars a year, including all 
expenses. One may, in this country, carry him- 
selfswell through with less money. 

Stroll not about begging patronage :—What is 
patronage ? 

Nothing after your ability is known. Then, if 
you are fit for employ, you will have it—if not, a 
better man should, You must stand competition ; | 
this is the life of busines; get work by superior 
skill, punctuality and attention. Men know their 
interest, and will fullow it in spite of friendship. 
Give me the skill, and you may have all the patrons. | 
They will stick to you as long as vou serve them | 
best—no longer. If too many are in business, let } 
the balance clear out, and they will soon do so, if | 
the public do not falsely cherish them with fair | 
words of patronage, which mean nothing ;—* but | 
every man for himself.” 

tecollect the main point is employ, and not fair 
words. One man giving a job is worth forty prom- 
ising it,—protmises are the ruin of many, and usual- 
ly impert nothing but a vitality to hope. Many a 
man promises for mere good nature, and will wan- 
tonly promise the same thing to a hundred a day, 
and disappoint ninetynine. Doubt every man who 
has not strictly complied with engagements. If 
he has disappointed others he may disappoint you. 
In fine, never think you have money at your com- 
mand, until it is actually in your hand ; and there- 
fore take care how you promise it. Neglect of | 
such prudentials hinders men from becoming rich, 
and produces hard times. 











all alike ? Agree before-hand withevery man about , Tulips, Ranunculuses, Anemones, Auriculas, Car- 
,to do a job, and, if large put it in writing; if any | 
decline this, quit or be cheated. 
/a job ever so much, make all sure at the outset; 
It is the production of a charming ‘and in a case at all doubtful, make sure of a guar- | ers of flowers in America generally, to his extensive col lectio- 
| antee, 


NATIONS, Picorees, Pinks AND GERANIUMS 


H. GROOM, of Walworth, near London, England, by ap 
poiniment Florist to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, hegs re- 
spectfully to call the attention of his friends and the admir- 


of the above flowers, which from his having been very suc- 
cessful in their cultivation this season he can offer at very 
moderate prices. He would particularly recommend to those 
persous ahout commencing the growth of the Tulip (which 
in England is becoming very fashionable) the unde rcoilec- 
tions in beds, as it is by far the cheapest mode of purchasing 
them. 

Tulips arranged in beds with their names. 

First Class. 
A bed of 30rows containing 210 bulbs including several of 


the newest varieties, - - : - - - £15 

A bed of 45 rows, - - : - - - - £21 

A bed of 60 rows, : -  -«  - = 25 guineas 
Second Class. 

A bed of 30 rows including many fine sorts, - £10 

A bed of 40 rows do - - - £14 

A bed of 60 rows do - . - £17 10s 


Tulips not arranged. 
100 Superfine sorts with their names from 
Superfine mixtures, from - - - 
Ranunculvses. 
100 Superfine sorts, with their names from £3 3s to £5 5s 
Superfine mixtures, from - - - 658 to 21s per 100 
Anemones. 
100 Superfine sorts with their names, - = - £3 10s 
Supertine double mixtures from 10s 6d to 21s per 100 
Auriculas. 
25 Superfine sorts with their names, - - £3 13s 6d 
Catalogues with the prices of the other articles may be 
had on application. 
Orders received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Nov. 1. eow. 


£7 7s to £13 
7s 6d to 2is 





MULBERRY FOLIAGE. 

Quantities of Mulberry Leaves for feeding Silk Worms, 
may he had by application, personally or by mail to WIN- 
SHIP'S Establishment, or to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
52 North Market Street, Boston. 

Brighton, June 17. 





CORN SHELLERS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, Nos 51 and 52 North Market Street, a sup- 
ply of Currier’s Patent Corn Shellers ; a very convenient and 
cheaparticle. A right to using said machines in counties or 
towns may be obtained by applying as above. 

April 17. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Treatise oo the Cultivation of the Dahlia and Cactus. 
By E. Sayers. 

“Also. Birds and Flowers and other Country Things. By 
Mary Howitt. 

Dennis’ Silk Manual. 

American Flower Garden Companion. 

American Fruit Garden Companion, and | 

An Essay on the Practicability ot Cultivating the Honey 
Bee in Maritime Towns and Cities as a Source of Domesuc 
Economy and Profit. By J. V.C. Smith, M. D., for sale by 

Jone 12 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





DURHAM SHORT HORN BULL. 

For sale, a very fine Durham Short Horned Bull, three 
years old. For further particulhrs inquire at the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Warehouse. 

Boston, June 12, 1839. 





SCYTHES AND RAKES. 
The subscribers have received their usual supply of 
Scythes, Rakes, &e. among which are 
100 doz. Hall’s Rakes, superior. 
100 * Walder and Eddy’s, do. 


200 “ Common, do. 
25 “ English Cast Steel Grass Scythes. 
10 | * ve “Cradle ” 
oo - * “Border " 
zoo “ Round Scythe Stones and Rifles. 
100 “ Square “* - “ 
300 “ Patent Scythe Snaiths, superior. 
June 19. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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Leliers on Education of Farmers.—-We have just convictions will be produced by the same force up- 
received the Cleveland Herald containing six es- | on other minds, if the subject should be carefully 

says of Mr Holbrook, referred to in the Farmer re- | and candidly examined by them. 

cently, on the subject of the education of farmers.; It is too evident that the operations of our re- 

He is desirous that they should be published in the | public, political, civil and religious, are subject to 

N. E. Farmer, and we are happy in the opportunity. | great irregularities, and even violence, and of course | 
in the views generally, we entirely concur. ‘lhe that some better balance wheel or regulator, than | 
essays are full of sound, practical, good sense ; and | we now have, is necessary to equalize if not to con- 

show the farmers the immense good which is with- | tinue their motions. Education has been sought, 

in their reach. They consist of six essays which | and professedly applied, for the purpose of regulat- 

we shall give in successive papers, and shal! be ex- ‘ing and continuing these motions; but in that there 

tremely happy to hear again and often from Mr ‘is evidently so far, some defect—probably two de- 

Holbrook, and to eecond in any way according to | fects ofa radical character, viz: education is not 

the measure of our humble ability, his public-spir- | general enough, and it is not good enough. It) 
ited plans for popular education. H.C. | does not reach every plain farmer’s son and every 
— | poor mechanic’s daughter ; it also wants a soul, or 


EDUCATION OF FARMERS—No. 1. | moral principle, as the foundation stone, or the cen- 


Me tMaanis—I have concluded to avail myself | tral and main wheel of motion, of all motions, 
of your politeness, for presenting to the public a | whether applied to state, church, or common busi- 
few practical hints on the education of farmers.— | teed 
The fact that more than three-fourths of the com-| A nd it may fairly be questioned, whether some of | 
munity belong to this class, identifies with their \the measures to remove these defects, have not in- 
character and influence, the happiness and the lib- creased them. It is exceedingly doubtful whether | 
erties of our country. It is evident that our repub- | Ur numerous colleges and high schools, establish- | 
lic must be, both in its character and destiny, what | ed at great expense, and to some extent at least 
they make it, and what they say itshall be, I pro- | by the people’s money, and stil] incurring an ex- | 
pose, in several short essays, to invite the attention | pense too great for the people generally to partici- | 
of your readers, and especially those directly con- | Pate in their instructions, have not produced an wi 
cerned in the case, to the physical, intellectual | !stecracy of learning, (1 do not mean useful knowl. | 
and moral power of farmers, and to give a few | edge,) which has unfitted young men for the indus- 
hints on the kind of education necessary to in- |trious and productive pursuits of life, and thus lead | 
crease and direct that power, forthe highest pros- | them into professions or pursuits calculated to in- 
p rity and for the liberties, not only of themselves, | Crease rather than relieve the burthens of society. | 














but of every other class of American citizens. | Whatever else many of our literary institutions may | 
be called, they cannot be called schools of indus- | 
try, morals, health, or a knowledge of business ; for 
with many young men, not to say young women, 
who resort to these ipstitutions, all these valuable | 
qualities are laid prostrate. | 


In the few remarks I have to make on the sub- | 


ject, I shall attempt to sustain the following propo- | 
sitions. First, that a greater amount of really use- | 
ful knowledge is, at present, in the possession of | 
farmers, than of any other class of the community. 

Second, that neither merchants, nor lawyers, nor 

physicians, norclergymen, nor professors of colleges, | 
possess so many facilities, or so many inducements | 
for becoming men of sound and extensive kuow]l- | 
edge as farmers. Third, that the teachers of com- 

mon schools ought to consist, princip:lly of farm- | 
ers, who should pursue, for a course of years, the 
profession of teaching in the winter and farming in 
the summer; the summer schools generally, to be | 
under the charge of females, and when winter 

schools are large, the simall children to be under 

their charge in that season also. Fourth, that 

three-fourths at least of the offices in the individual 

States, and in the general government, including | 
the Presidency of the United States, ought to be | 
held by practical farmers, who have an experimen- 

tal knowledge of wielding the plough, the scythe, 

the hoe, and agricultural implements genera!ly.— | 
Fifth, the entire practicability and the vital impor- 
tance of farmers taking their own education and | 
legislation into their own hands. 

As the result of observation and an extensive in- | 
tercourse, in al] sections of the country, with al- 
most every class of the community, I have been 
convinced of the truth of the above proposition and 
others of a kindred character; also that from mis- 
apprehending or disregarding them, have. arisen 
many, if not most of the evils which we suffer, in 
the intellectual, moral, religions, and political char- 
acter of our nation, As the convictions upon my 
own tind have been produced, almost entirely, by 
the force of truth, in opposition to preconceived 
opinion, I have some reusun to believe that the sume 





‘or colleges, and by that means more than three- | 


Is there any remedy for these evils? or must 
all be given up for lost? If it can be shown that, 
farmers—every farmer—can with scarcely gding | 
from his farm, procure for himself a better educa- | 


tion, more extensive, more thorough, and more ele- | 
vated, than is or can be procured at high schools | 
fourths of the community have, almost without ex- | 
pense, the advantages of schools of industry, of 
morais, of health, and of sound knowledge and of! 
course sound legislators produced to legislate for | 
themselves, a partial remedy, at least, would be! 
found for the numerous evils which now disturb 
and threaten our republic. 

That these privileges may be enjoyed by farm- 
ers and these blessings realized, both by them and 
all other classes of American citizens, I shall at- 
tempt to show, by the views and facts which I pro- 
pose through your columns, to present for the con- 
sideyation of your readers. 

In the mean time, as ever, [ shal] remain with 
high esteem, your friend, 


J. HOLBROOK. 


No. II. 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Mr Harris—A lad ina district school, in writ- 
ing a few days since on the uses and usefulness of 
different branches of knowledge, remarked, that 
“the use ot a thing is in using it.” This definition 
aided the juvenile author greatly, and might possi- 
bly aid some learned men and _ profound philoso- 





phers in forming clear and correct ideas of the term 
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useful knowledge, which is probably much oftener 
repeated than understood. It may be seriously 
questioned, whether, with many, the attention de- 
voted, and the value attached to subjects of learn- 
ing, are not nearly in proportion to their nseless- 
ness, In a college course, for example, embracing 
the preparatory studies, and occupying in the 
whole, from six to eight or ten years, much the 
greatest portion of the time is devoted to the dead 
languages and the abstractions of mathematics, and 
furnishing to many of their pupils a very meagre 
smattering of many even of these. How far a 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, or of 
the terms used by the Greeks and Romans to ex- 
press their ideas about their heathen gods, wars, 
bacchanalian feasts, and many other subjects as 
little connected with the pursuits or duties of Amer- 
ican citizens, may properly be considered useful 
knowledge, is the question; and whether the three 
or five years devoted to these languages in a col- 
lege course, might not produce a greater amount of 
knowledge, more really useful, if employed upon 
some other subjects. The rights and duties of re- 
publican citizens, secured and implied by our con- 
stitution and laws, the reciprocal interests, and the 
relations existing between different classes of citi- 
zens, between the employer and employed, master 
and apprentice, farmer, mechanic and merchant, 
men and women, husband and wife, parent and 
child; also between the different members, or states 
of our republic, embracing all the fundamental 
principles of political economy ; the physical sci- 
ences, embracing the fundamental laws of chemical, 
and other branches of natural philosophy, animal 
and vegetable physiology, especially of the human 
system, also geology, mineralogy and botany, with 
a particular application of the whole to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts; and above all, the relations 
subsisting between the creature and his Creator, 


and the duties arising from these relations, so clear- 
ily, fully, and beautifully developed in the volume 


of inspiration and from natural religion; a familiar, 
practical acquaintance with these and other subjects 


‘arising from them and directly connected with re- 
| publican institutions and the pursuits of republican 
| citizens, it would seein more deserving the title of 


useful knowledge, than an acquaintance with mere- 
ly the terms used by those who lived two thousand 
years ago, or with the abstract principles of math- 
ematics, with scarcely an idea of their application 


| to any pursuit of business, to morals or religion, 


If these views of the subject are correct, and 
they probably will not be questioned by many, I 
ask if farmers, especially the more enlightened por- 
tions of them, do not possess at present a greater 
amount of useful knowledge, than the graduates of 
our colleges? Does not every enlightened farmer 
found in our legislatures have greater influence than 
the mere literary man? Is not his opinion more 
safe to be trusted ? 


Could not every practical farmer give the mere 


| botanist, however learned he might be, much use- 


ful information about plants? and still more a mere 
graduate of a college? A fact wil] perhaps an- 
swer that question. Inthe year 1785, the elder 
and the younger Michaux, distinguished botanists, 
visited this country, under the direction of the 
French government, for the purpose of studying 
American vegetables, especially our forest trees. 
They were continued on their errand eleven years, 
when they returned to France and published three 
large octavo volumes on “ American Forest Trees,” 
which is By the way the most sensible work Within 
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10 NEW. ENGLAND FARMER, 








my knowledge respecting the vegetable kingdom, la supply of light fresh earth around the stem, and 
and respecting American trees it is the only work | renewing it as occasion may require. In my opin- 
of my acquaintance of much value. But that is/| ion, the experience of our best potato growers is 
valuable and interesting to every farmer, and every | in accordance with these facts; certainly my own 
mechanic, and even to a general reader. | would go most conclusively to show that the more 

But where did they obtain the materials fortheir ample the supply of light, rich, penetrable earth, 
work ? Was it from the graduates or professors or furnished the plants, the better usually would be 
presidents of colleges? Not a particle ; and very | the crop. But it also follows, from my view of the 
little from any American botanist. Much the! matter, that the greatest care should be exercised, 
greatest and most valuable part of the materials | not to disturb any of the first formed shoots, by 
for these very useful volumes, were obtained of this | subsequent earthing ; a point to which too little at- 
ship builder, that carpenter, and another cabinet | tention is paid in ploughing and hoeing this plant, 


maker, or some other mechanic, and a large portion |I have noticed that in potato plants grown in hard 





from farmers. 


case too, of which many thousands actually exist 
in our own country. Suppose that a scholar, in 
his five years thumbing his Latin and Greek diction- 
aries, learns that what we call oak, the Romans 
called quercus, and that the Greeks called the same 
thing drus, Butifan oak and maple tree were 
shown to him he could not tell one from the other, 
or the name or properties of either. 


black, grey, red or Spanish oak ; also of its growth, 
strength, durability, &c., and of its various uses 
founded upon its properties. The case is of course, 


that the scholar has three terms, but not one idea ; | 


the farmer has one or two terms with various ideas 
connected with each. Here is a learned scholar 
and an ignorant farmer, but which is the man of 
knowledge? As the same illustration will apply 
to hundreds of other subjects as well as botany, 
whose ideas are most extended ? 


The occasion does not permit of an extended 
view ora variety of illustrations of the subject. I 
must therefore leave it forthe present, with the 
question, Which have the greatest amount of useful 
knowledge, farmers or professed scholars? If any 
should think the latter, I have only to add, that he 
differs from me in opinion, 

With the kind regards of 
Your Friend, 
J. HOLBROOK. 





[From the Genesee Farmer. ] 


HILLING PLANTS. 


Mr Tucxer—I have seen in the columns of 
the Farmer, and the Cultivator, considerable writ- 
ten on the subject of hilling plants, particularly 
potatoes and corn, and the conclusion to which 
the writers have generally arrived, seems to have 
been that the practice was injudicious, and should 
be abandoned. ‘To this conclusion I give my as- 
sent, so far as corn is concerned ; as from the na- 
ture of the system of roots, and the manner in 
which the braces are thrown out, it is clear that 
hilling, by covering the first crop of these upper 
roots, and starting new ones, exhausts the plants 
needlessly, as but one set of brace roots are es- 
sential to the plants. But unless I am much mis- 
taken, the case is different with the potato. In 
this plant, as every one who has paid attention to 
it knows, the tuber, or valuable part, does not 
grow on the root proper, but on shoots protruded 
from the stalk of the plant, beneath the surface of 
the earth. To produce good potatoes, and a large 
crop, the putting forth of these shooi's should be 
encouraged as much as possible; and no way 
seems 80 likely to produce this effect, : s providing 


| land, or that were not properly hoed and furnished 
I will suppose a case on the same subject; a| with a supply of loose earth for the shoots, that 





Show the | to question the propriety of not earthing potatoes, 
same things to an unpretending farmer, and he though the observance of hilling can well be dis- 
could inform you that the one was white oak, or | 





they were short and diminutive, the tubers crowd- 


turning topsyturvy ; and the grand design is to 
knock all creation into a Whooraw’s nest! 
Reader! didst ever bestride a water-logged spar 
in the still dock—and spying in the oozy bed be- 
low a wriggling eel—didst ever clap thy thumb 
upon the serpent’s tail with the hope of holding 
him thereby? Or didst ever think of detaining 
within thy grasp, by the aid of soft soap or other 
| saponaceous unction, the like extremity of a swine 
(or an alligator? Or hast ever undertaken, in any 
similar ‘fashion, to catch a bumblebee or a devils- 
darningneedle ? If nay thou answerest, then dost 
thou know naught of the impossibilities of philoso- 
phy! Thine experimental acquaintance with the 
perplexities of existence, are as nothing and less 
than nothing, and thy wisdom not worth a brass 





ed, and usually inferior. A potato crowded out of 


baubee: for thou art but an abecedarian in the 


the ground, and exposed to the air in growing, is | mysteries of potheration! But if thou canst com- 
good for nothing ; and where hilling is not prac- prehend these aforesaid difficulties, then wilt thon 
tised, more or less will be in this predicament, if} appreciate that tribulation which at this present 


the crop is anything like a fair one. Yoa will, 
therefore, permit me, for the reasons given above, 


pensed with in the culture of corn. PLanTer. 


Tue Perrume or Prants DeLeTEeRious 1N 
ConrineD AFrartments.—It is not sufficiently 
known by the admirers of flowers, that the agreea- 
ble perfume they emit, when in full bloom, is de- 
cidedly deleterious when diffused through close 
apartments, producing headache, giddiness, and 
other affections of the brain. But it is only in 
confined rooms that such effects are produced. In 
the garden, when mingled with a wholesome and 
exhilarating atmosphere, amidst objects that awa- 
ken the most delightful sensations of our nature, 
these sweets are a part of our gratifications, and 
health is promoted as a consequence of our enjoy- 
ment. Who has not felt the excitement of spring ? 
of nature in that delightful season, rising from | 
lethargy into beauty and vivacity ; and spreading 
the sweets of the primrose and the violet for our 
gratification? Amidst the beauties of the flower 
garden, these pleasures are condensed and refined ; 
and the fragrance there hovering on the wings of 
the breeze, is not only pleasant but wholesome. 
Whatever increases our gratifications, so peculiar- 


time besetteth us, the publishers and printers here- 
of—viz: the revolt of all hands against laboring 
among types and ink during the Feast of the Mut- 
tonheads, which they profanely call the Patriachal 
Jubilee. Consequence is, no paper next Satur- 
day.” 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monspay, July 8, 1829. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

- At Market, 290 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, 
2500 Sheep, and 280 Swine. 140 Swine have been be- 
fure reported. 100 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle—We again reduce our quota- 
tions to conform to sales. First quality, $8 75 a $9 00. 
Second quality, $8 25 a $8 50. Third quality, $7 00 
a $7 75. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales “dull.” We notice the fol- 
lowing : $30, $42, $50 and $52. 

Sheep and Lamls.—Lots $2 25, $2 50, $2 75 and 
$3 00. Wethers $3 25, $3 50, and $3 75. 

Swine —Lots of large barrows at 7 1-2 and 8. A lot 
of small pigs at 7 and 8. Atretail from 7to9. Small 
pigs 10. 





THERMOMETRICAL., 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 





ly unmixed with the bad passions of human na- 
ture, must surely tend to the improvement of man- 
kind, and to the excitement of grateful feelings | 
towards that beneficent Creator who has so bounti- 
fully supplied us with these delightful luxuries.— 
NM. Y. Sun. 





Saeer Sucanine in Nantucket is an annual | 
jubilee. The “wool gathering” of the present 
season is thus noticed by the Nantucket Inquirer. 


“The Carnival has commenced. The orgies of 


Northerly exposure, week ending July 7. 








Jury, 1839. | 5A.M.|12,M.|7,P.M.| Wind. 


Monday, i 56 84 7° 6 6U|lClCUK 
‘Tuesday, 2 | 60 | 82 | 74 | Ss. . 
Wednesday, 3] 65 70 72 N.E. 
Thursday, 4 | 64 86 75 | Ss. 

Friday, 5 53 | 76 64 | E. 
Saturday, 6 60 | 74 | 65 EK, 

Sunday, 7} 6 | 77 6 | CK; 








TULIPS, RANUNCULUSES, PINKS AND VIOLAS. 
S. WALKER, of Roxbury. offers for sale in beds, or of 
such quantities as may suit purchasers, from 1 to 2500 bulbs 





the mutton-worshippers are beginning to burst 


of ciwice Tulips. The bulbs were imported from Holland, 


forth, and all the woolly world is in an agony and France and England, to which yearly additions have and 


a catastrophe of helter-skelterishness. The mill- 
hills skip like rams, and the hammocks like young 
lambs ; and the sheer-pen rageth and foameth as it 
were a sea of living fleece—not fleas—bah! 
Four legged creatures of all practicable sorts— 
and one, two, three, and four wheeled vehicles of 
all supposable shapes, are getting into a furious 
passion. The very cows’ commons are in commo- 
tion, All around, the moving elements are head 
up and tail up—and the predominating cry is “cut- 
on-Dunnum,” which meaneth, Go it Jerry! The 
whole country is bewitched ; the sands thereof are 





will continue to be made of the newest and choicest vari- 
eties. Persons wishing to purchase a bed of superb T'ulips 
will do well to make a selection for themselves when the 
bulbs are in bloom, (about the Ist of June.) The prices will 
conform to the quality of the flowers selected, but in no case 
will the charge exceed the lowest market prices, in the coun- 
try where the bulbs were raised, and cheaper than the like 
quality can be imported, sf 

Tulips in beds of from 30 to 100 rows, containing from 
210 to 700 bulbs, or by the dozen, .100 or 1000. 

Viola grandiflora—Pansy, or Heartsease. _Upwards of 
2000 superh varieties will be exhibited and offered for sale 
when the Tulips are in bloom. 

Ranunciluses—fine mixtures, at from $2 to 85 per 100. 

Pinks—fine named varieties, from 25 cents to $1 each. 

For particulars apply to S. WALKER, or to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. eow 
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SECOND EXHIBITION AT QUINCY HALL. | 


The MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC | 
ASSOCIATION to announce to the public, that their Secona | 
Exhibition for the Encouragement of Manufactures and the 
Mechanic Arts, will be held at Quincy Hall, in the city of 
Boston, commencing on Monday, September 23d of the pre- 
sent year. 

The Officers and Trustees for the year 1839, having been 
vested by the Association with full powers to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements, respectfully invite Manufacturers, 
Mechanics and Artists, the lngenious and Scientific, to offer 
for Exhibition and Premium, articles in every department of | 
Art, Science and Taste ; choice specimens of native skill and | 
ingenuity ; rare and valuable dumestic productions, natural | 
and artificial; useful Jabor-saving machines; implements of | 
hushandry, and new models of machinery in all their variety. | 
In fine, every species of article for any useful or ornamental | 
purpose, made of wood, stone, metal, or other material; the | 

roducts of the loom in silk, cotton, wool, hemp, flax or 

air; and articles devised by female ingenuity, or wrought | 
with their industry, will have a proper place in the exhibi- | 
tion. 

Medals (of Gold or Silver) or Diplomas, will be awarded 


to all articles of merit, deemed worthy of such distinction. | . : : : : 

- - : rene . ss : arves ain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
Phe strictest impartiality and fairness will be observed in | Rarvesting grein, 05.8 oy . . 
their distribution, and competent judges appointed, who in sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 51 & 52 North Market 


gfe : . | Street. 
At the Exhibition of 1837, which was kept open for ten | = 


no case will be interested in articles exhibited. 


days, and was visited by upwards of 70,000 persons, 15,000 
articles were entered, nineteen Gold and one hundred and 
eighteen Silver Medals, and two hundred and seventyfive 
Diplomas were awarded. 

Techanics, Artisans, and Manufacturers, who may wish to 
present Machines, Models, or Goods, for Premium, are re- 
quesied to address WILLIAM WASHBURN, Superintend- 
ent, or JOHN GORHAM ROGERS, Secretary, (post paid) 
which will meet with immediate attention, and every facility 
within the means of the Managers will be given to exhibit 
their several productions to the best advantage. 

Articles intended for exhibition must be delivered to the 
Superintendent, at Quincy Hall, on or before Wednesday, 
September 19th. 

Arrangements will be made to exhibit by steam power any 
working models that may he offered 

GEORGE DARRACOTT, President, 

July 10. tf 


Complete Garden and Horticultural Tool Chests, 

From Sheffield, England; containing Garden Shears, im- 

roved Pruning Shears and Scissors, Pruning and Grafting 
een Flower Gatherer, Garden, Dutch and ‘Vriangular 
Hoes, Saw, Spud, Weeding Hook, Garden Rake, Trowel, 
Hammer und Garden Reel; comprising every useful imple- 
ment necessary for the cultivation of the Flower Garden. 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
51 and 52 North Market Street 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 





The Revolving Rake which has been in general use in 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to be 


one of the most useful and labor saving machines now in | 


use. One man and horse with a boy to lead, will rake on 
an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
the work well. They are are coming into very general use 
in all parts of the country, avd will, no doubt, in a few years 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a 
great advantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Ol and 52 North 
Market Street. 
AUSTIN’S SCYTHE RIFLES. 

For sale at New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store. ‘hese Rifles are considered the best. They 
are cased with fine Emery, wear well and give a good sharp 
edge to the scythe. They bave come into very general use 
and are a good substitute for the scythe stone. A fresh lot 
just received. JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 61 and 52 

‘orth Market Sureet. 





GRAIN CRADLES, 


| 
| 
| 






The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 
general use in the New England States, where they were till 
of late but little known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern and western States, for many 
years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode cf 


acres ina day when he cannot reap more than one Fer 


July 10, 


ltarshall’s Wecder, or Hand Cultivator. 


This is a very useful article for going between vegetables, 
in order to keep down the weeds. A man, with one of these 
machines, will do more work than four or five with the hoe, 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North 
Market Street. 

July 10. 

GARDENER WANTED, 

A Gardener will be wanted by the subscriber on the 2Ist | 
of July next. He must bring good recommendations for | 
his sobriety, industry and skill. A married man would be 
preferred. Wages $400, payable quarterly, and no perqui- 








sites or privileges. The place must he kept in 8s high order 
as il is now In, or the contract is to be void. | 
JOHN LOWELL. | 

Bromley Vale, Roxbury, June 26. 3t 





BONE MANURE. . 

The subscriber informs his friends and the public, that, | 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground | 
bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied | 
to the earth as a manure. | 

He keeps constantly on hand a supply of Ground Bone, 
and solicits the patronage of the agricultural community. | 





livered at any part of the city at 40 cents per bushel, and no 
| charge for casks or carting. | 

Also, ground Oyster Shells. 

Orders eft at the Bone Miil, near Tremont road, in Rox- 
| bury, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
| Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, or through the Post | 
Office will receive prompt attention. 
March 27. NAHUM WARD. | 
| TO GARDENERS AND FARMERS. 

The subscriber has constantly for sale at his Garden, in 
| Brighton, the best varieties of the following plants: 
Ear'y and Late Cauliflowers, 
| Purple and White Broc:oli, 
Cabbage of every kind, 
Selery, Peppers, Tomato and Lettuce, 
Martynia, Okra, &c. &c. 
Also—Cucumber, Melon and Squash Plants, in pots, read 
for tran- planting. J.L. L. F. WARREN, 
Brighton, June 5. 


FINE CALF FOR SALE. 











A fine young heifer calf, from J. P. Cusbing’s celebrated 
bull. Enquire of JOSEPH BRECK & CO. : 


v 


Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lbs. 
Pot, “ “ “ P 
Beans, white, Foreign, 
- ‘* Domestic, . 
BEEF, mess, a ‘ 
Wel. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
prime, 
Beeswax, white, 
yellow, 
Creese, new milk, 
Bone Manvuae, , 
in casks, 


FeatTuers, northern, geese, + [pound 
southern, geese, . ‘ - 
Frax. (American) . x ” 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, quintal 
Bay, Chaleur, ‘ _ 
Haddock, new, . “ 
Mackerel, No.1, . barrel 
io. 2, a 
No.3, . ° ; " 
Alewives, dry salted, No. 1. “4 


Salmon, No. 1, 


Fiour, Genesee, cash, . ‘ ‘ 
Baltimore, Howard street, 


Richmond canal, 
Alexandria wharf, 
Rye, 


Meat, Indian, in bbls. . 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow 


white, . 
Rye, northern, 
Barley, . 
Oats, northern 
southern, 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 
Eastern screwed, 
Hops, Ist quality, . 
Qdquality, . . . 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort,. 
southern, Ist sort, ‘ 


Leatuenr, Philadelphia city tannage, 
do. country do, 
Baltimore city tannage, 
do. dry hides, 
New York red, light, . 
Boston, do. slaughter, 


Boston dry hides, 
Lime, best sort, . . 


Oi, Sperm, Spring and Summer, P 


Winter, 
Whale, refined, 
Linseed, American, 
Neat’s Foot, . ' 


Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 ths. 


Pork, extra clear, 
clear, 
Mess, 
Prime, , 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, . 
Red Top, southern, 
northern, 
Canary, . 
Hemp, 


ax, . ; 5 , 
Red Clover, northern, 


Southern Clover, none, 


Soap, American, No. 1, 

” No. 2, 
TALLow, tried, . , ° 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, . - 


Price at the Mill 35 cents per bushel ; put up in casks and de- | Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . ; 
American, full blood, washed, ” 


do. 3-4ths do. “ 
do. 1-2 do. wd 
1-4 and common, - 

“ 


do. 
Pulled superfine, 


0, 


Northern 
pulled 
a 
ZAZ 

° © 
Pes 


: : bushel 
southern flat, yellow, se 


( prime) ; 


bushel 


barrel 
pound 


- |bushel 





2 
| cask 
oes | 








PROVISION MARKE 


RETAIL PRICES, 


Hams, northern, . ; ‘ 


southern and western, . 


Pork, whole hogs, 
Pourry, per lb., 
Butter, tub, . X 
lump, 
Ecos, . , ‘ , 
Potatoes, Chenango, . 
white, ° 
AppLes, 
Russets, 
Civer, . : 
refined, 


"pound 


dozen 
P bushel 
“ 








|\WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 











a 
FROM , TO 
625| 650 
600! 5 26 
175 225 
200) 300 
1600 
1450 | 1475 
13 00 
28 34 
10 12 
36 
40 
37 46 
9 12 
375 
200| 226 
13 00/14 00 
12 00 | 12 60 
650) 700 
20 00 | 22 00 
6 37| 660 
C00} 625 
6256) 637 
6 26 
550) 676 
437) 4650 
85 87 
83 85 
95 
58 60 
60 61 
18 00 | 20 00 
1260/1360 
16 
14) 
i2 14 
ll 12 
29 30 
25 Q7 
26 23 
24 26 
22 24 
22 23 
21 23 
80 85 
115' 120 
50' 60 
os | 100 
275 | 
2600) 
2400 2500 
20 00> 
16 00 
200; 275 
85 90 
150 
262; 300 
125] 1650 
6 7 
5 6 
13 14 
300; 360 
60 62 
65 58 
35 40 
25 30 
Ze 
; 12 13 
| 12 
| 10} WU 
17 20 
22; 2 
i8 2i 
65 70 
| 37] 60 
400/460 
200 | 36 
6 OU | 6 00 


{ 
j 
e 
: 
5 
a 
; 
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NEW‘ENGLAND FARMER. 


JULY 10, 1389. 





The subjoined account ofthe geology and agri- Allen Creek, the principal stream in Wheatland, 
culture of Wheatland, from J.- Holbrook, Esq., and runs nearly through the centre of the town, and 
published in the Genesee Farmer, will be found moves in four flour mills nineteen run of stones, four 


highly interesting and deserving of particular atten- saw mills, three plaster mills, two stave machines | 


tion. We are happy to transfer it to our columns. | and one woollen factory. 
ZC. | 


The four plaster mills 
_ mentioned, with one on Mill Creek, giind annually 
—_ about 4,000 tons of gypsum, which is sold at the 

GEOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE OF | miils at $3 a‘ton. 
WHEATLAND. A canal of 1 1-4 miles, cost $14,000, and a rail- 

Mr Tucker :—By a ride to Wheatland, and the | road 8 miles, cost $34,000, are provided by the citi- 

politeness of its citizens, I was favored with a few | zens of this town, for their accommodation in busi- 
facts which may be interesting to your readers, | ness. 

This town, situated in Monroe Co, N. Y. is onland; Wheatland contains about 18,000 acres of land, 
known by the name of “Oak Openings,” and con- three fourths of which are under cultivation, and 
sidered by the first settlers of the neighboring | about 5000 acres in wheat annually, averaging for 
towns of little or no value. the last ten years about 20 bushels to the acre, or 

Five families of rocks are found here, namely, | 100,000 bushels for the whole town annually: for 

calcareous, gypseous, granite, hornblend and con-| the ten years previous to the last ten, the average 
glomerate. The calcareous, or lime rocks, are | crop of wheat was not more than 15 bushels to the 
common limestone, secondary formation, calcareous ‘acre, and in some sections, not more than 8 or 10. 
sandstone, a mixture of lime and sand or silecious| The two leading features in the agriculture of 
matter, calcareous shale, or a limestone slate, prob-| this place are wheat and clover culture, which fre- 
ably containing a portion of silex and alumine, cal-| quently alternate with each other every other year ; 
careous tufa, perhaps hydraulic lime, or water ce- the wheat crops occupying the ground ene year and 
ment, and occasional masses of coral. , clover the next. 

Beds of gypsum are somewhat numerous, and of| In connection with the raising of wheat, which 
great value to the farmers, not only of this town, | is the principal object of farmers here, and in a 
but of all others in the neighborhood. These beds, | wide extent of country in this section of the state, 
indicated by swellings or small elevations on the| wool growing forms an important item. It isa 
surface, are overlaid by calcareous shale, and un-| common opinion among farmers, in Wheatland par- 
derlaid by limestone of a purer and more compact ticularly, that as many sheep can be kept upon a 
character. They are uniformly ina single rock,|farm as acres of land cultivated, without injury, 
from 6 to 12 or 15 feet long, and from 3 to 7 or 8, rather with benefit to the wheat crop. On some 
wide, always thicker in the centre than at the | farms of 200 acres of cultivated land, are kept 250 
edges, and wider in the middle than at the ends: | sheep, or in that proportion, making as many sheep, 
or in the language of the owner of the beds I vis-|as acres of land in the whole farm, embracing the 
ited, they are shaped like a goose egg, a little flat- | wood land and all other not cultivated. Sheep are 
tened at two opposite sides. ‘The quantity in a| Merino and Saxony, with a few crosses of the Lei- 
single bed, varies from 1 to 30 tons. The strata | cestershire and South Down; the merinoes aver- 
are horizontal, or nearly so, from 3 to 12 or 15 in- | aging from 3 to 4 Ibs. annually on different farms, 
ches thick, compact, color brown, light grey and | the crosses 6 or 7 lbs. not fine.* About one fourth 
clouded, frequently interlaid with thin veins of | of the whole number of sheep fatted for the slaugh- 
fibrous gypsum, snow-white, with occasional mass- | ter annually. 
es of granular gypsuin. About 1600 fat hogs are sent to market annually 

Various theories have been advanced respecting | from this place, 200 of which are sold for fresh 
the formation of them and other ranges of gypsum, | pork after harvest, weighing about 150 Ibs. each, the 
but as I was not there during its formation, and as remainder 275 Ibs. 
I am not learned in theories, the only account [| Not less than 150 fat cattle are annually sent to 
can give of that part of the subject is that J do not | market; of butter and cheese not as much made as 
know how or when they ,were formed. ‘consumed in town, Of horses, not more than half 

The granite rocks, like those of the hornblend | raised in town, which are used by farmers, millers, 
and conglomerate families, appear to consist entire- | &c. 
ly of “ boulders,” or loose masses, probably strag-| Horse teams are in all cases principally used, on 
glers from some other country, having taken pas-| many farms entirely ; the common opinion prevail- 
sage perhaps upon ice cakes, at a time when this ing, that a horse team will plough 1 1-2 acres a 
country was a portion of the bed of the Atlantic. day, or in the same time that an ox team will 
Only two of the commonly recognised members of plough one acre. 
the granite family are found here, viz: granite and; Besides the common breed of cattle, which by 
gneiss, little if any of the mica slate having ever some are preferred to any imported breeds, the 
visited this region, or taken residence here. ‘Devonshire and Durham cattle are introduced to 

Of the hornblend family are found masses of some extent, and propagated with great attention 
hurnblend, nearly pure, hornblend rock, or horn- | for market. , 
blend with a small portion of quartz and perhaps| An excellent breed of swine prevail here, being 
felspar, hornblend slate, sienite and greenstone. a mixture perhaps of several breeds, but the By- 

Of the conglomerate family are sand stone and field and the Leicestershire appear to predominate. 
pudding stone, the latter apparently in small quan-| With many farmers in Wheatland the ruta baga, 
tities, : mangel wurtzel and sugar beat, are articles of con- 

Perhaps this town and the surrounding country siderable attention, and considered much cheaper 
to a considerable extent may properly be termed a than hay for kreping stock. A common crop of 
gypseous region, assulphur, one of the elements of ruta baga is about 600 bushels to the acre, plant- 

sulphate of lime, or gypsum, appears to be diffused ed on clover lays with once ploughing, rolling, and 
through the carbonate of lime, or common lime- , harrowing, in drills, 3 feet by six inches, by a drill 
stone, in considerable quantities. | arrow, one man planting 3 or 4 acres a day ; from 





| 


&> 


‘the 16th to the 20th of June is the time fur sowin 
/ some prefer the first of June, 

| Apples are also fed to different animals, especial- 
ly swine, for which they are considered excellent 
feed, especially for store hogs. In one case a far- 
/mer kept for two or three months in winter, thirteen 
| hogs weighing 150 Ibs. or more, upon two bushels 
| of apples a day, given raw, a bushel in the morning, 
the same quantity at evening, and never had hogs 
do better. For fatting hogs, apples need boiling 
and mixing with provender. 

A plough in considerable request, perhaps gen- 
erally preferred in this vicinity, is an improvement 
on the Clute and Iden Patents. Jointed barrows 
are common and of different patterns. In some 
j instances the old fashioned triangular harrow is 
used, and for grounds not well subdued, frequently 
preferred. 

It is evident from the facts here stated, that 
wheat, clover, and sheep, aided by a free use of 
plaster, may form the ground work of a good sys- 
|tem of farming. It is also evident from these and 
| other statements from various sources, that hay is 

not the cheapest feed for stock during the winter, 

ne that the ruta baga, wurtzel, carrot, beet, pota- 
|to, &c., are objects worthy of more attention than 
they generally receive from farmers through the 
country. 

The soil of Wheatland appears to be no less fa- 
vorable for the cultivation of intelligence and sound 
morals, than that of baser productions: of which I 
was furnished with proofs entirely satisfactory, both 
by private interviews with many of the citizens, and 
at a public meeting held for the purpose of adopt- 
ing measures to elevate the character of common 
education, especially among farmers, and no less 
through the agency of families than of schools. In 
connection with the intelligence and morals of our 
country, a general feeling, many regrets, and not a 
little indignation were expressed at the character 
of the matter filling cur public journals, more par- 
ticularly the political papers. 

On the subject of advancing the intelligence and 
elevating the morals of American citizens, especial- 
ly in their own community, several resolutions were 
passed at the meeting referred to, which, on some 
future occasion, I may put into your hands, to be 
disposed of at your discretion. Among these reso- 
lutions, the one relating to our Public Journals, and 
not only passed uyanimously, but with a general 
and strong expression of feeling on the subject, is 
probably worthy of a careful perusal and attention 
of the cenductors of the American press generally. 

On some future occasion, | may give you a par- 
ticular account of several farms I visited, embrac- 
ing the kind and amount of products, modes of cul- 
ture, expenses, profits, &c.; at present [ will only 
add the respect and esteem of 

Your Friend, 
JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 





The Mexican States, before the revolt in Texas, 
covered 27 degrees of latitude, and had a territory 
equal to that of France, Spain, Austria, Portugal 
and Great Britain combined. Over this immense 
region they had a scattered population of eight 
millions, of all castes, conditions and colors ; and yet 
how imbecile and powerless, as a people and na- 
tion, they were, and still remain. 





Flour is selling in Cincinnati at $4 25 per bar- 
rel. : 





he 





